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SeS—— 

yOYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
R GARPEN.—The Directors of the Royal Italian Opera beg 
wost respectfully to inform the Nobility, Gentry, Subseribers and 
rhe Pablic, that the SEASON of 1851 will commence on Saturday 
wext, March 29th. 

Boxes and Stalis may be 
st the Box O.ic of the Th 
pire o' Clock. ' 

RITISH INSTITUTION, 
| The GALLERY for the EXHIB SITION 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, 


ssion, Is.; Catalogue, Is. 
eal Five. Admissic a 


engaged, and full particulars obtained, 
atre, Which is open from Eleveu until 


PALL MALL.— 
and SALE of the 
from Ten 


L, Secretary. 








(RT UNION OF LONDON: 
\ Royal Charter—The Subscription List closes 3Ist- inst.— 


» Pdzeholder will be entitled to select FOR HIMSELF a 


WORK of ART as heretofore. Every Subscriber will have for 
cach guinea the choice of one of two line engravings, “* The 
Rarial of Harold,” by F. Bacon, after F. NR. Pickersgill, A R.A. ; 
or. “The Villa of Lucullus,” by J. F. Wilmore, A.E.R.A., after 
W.L. Leitch. And a volume of wood engravings, by eminent 
\rtists, ustrating Goldsmith’s poem of * The Traveller.” ** The 
Villa of Lucullus” is now ready. GEORGE GODWIN, ) Hon. 


i, West Strand. LEWIS POCOCK, f Sees. 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS OF DESIGN. 
* - a ‘ ’ a roy ~~ ory ‘ 
N EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF THE 
we STUDENTS of the HEAD SCHOOL, Somerset House, and 
ofthe BRANCH SCHOOLS throughout the Kingdom, is OPEN 
FREE to the PUBLIC, daily, in the Royal Palace, Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall. 
WALTER RUDING DEVERELL, Sceretary. 
RTISTS GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1842, under 
immediate protection of her Most Exeellent Majesty the 
wl ye Patron, his Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT, K.G. 
Nobility aad Subscribers are respectfully informed thit the 
THIRTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Institution 
will take place in Freemasons’ Hall on SATURDAY, APRIL 12th, 
when Sir HARRY INGLIS, Bart., M.IP., will take the chair. 
4 ; W. J. ROPER, Assistant-Secretary. 
Ts EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. CXC. 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested 
\o be forwarded to the Publishers before Saturday, the 29th, and 
MILLS not later than Monday, the 31st instant. 
london: Longman, Brown, and Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 


ther QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CLXXVI. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be 
ferwarded to the Publisher by the 2ith, and BILLS for insertion 
by the 26th instant 
John Murray, Albemarle Strect. 
j OURNAL of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCTETY, 3, Waterloo Place —PART II. of Vol. XX. will 
© published in a few davs. 
‘owrexts: Isthmus of Central 
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- America, with Map—Tibet and 
“fan—African Geogr aphy—VPihysical Goography of Palestine— 
‘ ne mt Frontier of Nepaul—The Kubbabish Arabs—Travels in 
1 Africa—Sources of the Nile—Late ‘Travels in Ari ibia, with 
Map—Middle 1 Island of New Zealand, with Mi: ip. 
Advertisements and Bills to be sent in at once. 
NORTON SHAW, Secretary. 


— IAL CATALOGU E OFFICE, 29, NEW BRIDGE STREET, 
LACKPRIARS, AND AT THE EXHIBITION BUILDING, 


HYDE PARK, 
\OTICE. — Advertisements intended for the 


First Edition of a Quarter of a Million of the Small Cata- 

: vad French also for the First Editions of the Mlustrat: ‘d, the German, 
rare ey h Catalogues, should be sont in immediately, in order 
aS the ) May be cl assified and printe ‘d forthwith. 
Tusuran € Offices ( 








. >. Places of Public Amuse- 
: New ture and the Fine Arts ment. 
re on ‘ations. — 7. Railway and Steam - Boat 
- cultural Machines and Arrangements. 
La nle “ele an 
: ms y oom 8. Classification of Trades and 
aCy—Hotels, Ta Misecllaneous. 


verns, and Lodging z-hous 


s . 
PICER BROTHE RS, W holesale } Joint Contractors to 
Stationers. - the Royal 
CLOWES and ee and BONS, Printers, J Commission. 


( = = ; ies 
PLOeranT T SALE OF VALUABLE LITE- 
t the | Stock, Ce ~ TY —The Proprietors have to announce 

ute & . oan ght, Stereotype Plates, Engraved Plates, 
ive of THE CABINET CYCLOP_EDIA, edited by Dr 
Works written by ‘ 
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“Ser, comprising 


t Walter & ott, 


Sir 3 Robert Southey, 


a J‘ 
Sis kit ry rsh, Sir David Brewster, 
7oMas My vr — Dr. L ardner 


Profe ssor De Morgan, 
And ocher eminent Writers, 
\uction, without reserve, by MR. 
liouse, Ludgate Hill, early in 


Bishop Thirlwall, 


© Volumes, Will be S; 
GSON 


ot 


ld by 
a the London ¢ atti 
“atalory 


“©. wil @ sand full Particulars, with the ¢ 


ortly be ready ‘onditions of the 


bret Sreet » and may he had of Mr. Hodgson, 192, 


Westanr-aron STORY for YOUNG 


ru the Editors of the 
> “Family Economis 
ERD vr WINTER NIGHTS 
: speets for then stories will be found more 
eo — monthly reading of the young 
Sivas, on Reger to —n - of Ig r 
d i . » 4nd moral; adaptc to 
en Back eaneTUTe to. iaform the mind, and otuonte the 
Ther arp g the best rt With well-executed engravings. 

eg . capest books for young people. 

3. Tar ne 8. 2. Maprnaixe Trer, and 
v0 one met*o Extonaxrs 4. Tur Borand 
: OF separately. 34 on A n one volume, elegant 


ofN ¥ 
4 oTwary, will be published on Ist of April. 





PEOPLE. 
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“eat ated by° 
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A New Edition, 


COMPLETE 
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separ 
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The 


it ly 


W Edition, 


S LATIN LEXICO 
in One Volun 


DICTIONAR 


§ The Latin-Pne 
( ri En 


in One V olume, 


slish-Lati 


N AND 


Me, SV, 


Dl 
price 


LATIN-ENGLISH 


\ By Rey 


lish Dictionary, 2 
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n Dict 


juare 1 


and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY 


Separately ¢ 
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A DI 
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Also, in One Volume, post 


a New Edition 


AMOND 


f Tie Latin- Eng 


English-Lat 


Thy 
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, in rova 


LATIN-ENGLISH 


letlon: 


in Dictionars 


1 S2meo, pric 


ATO, price 


2mo, prick 


YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN-ENGLISH 


CTIONARITIES 
sls. td. cloth, 


and 
J 3 


Is 
10s, 6d 


2s. bound 


inv, as 


e 5s od 
is. bound, 


DIC. 


Os. cloth, 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 


LEXICON, 


founded on the Gern 


William Freund 


London 


Longman, Brown, G 
John Murray, 


Just published, the First and scx 


bound in cloth, 


pru 


mn-Latin Di 


reen, 


ond | Parts, in 


las. each, 


and Longmans ; 
Albemarle Street 


tionaries of Dr 


and 


ito, uniformly 


(TREATISE on the THEORY and PRACTICE of 


MUSICAL COMPOSITION 


." The 
of the 
other vari 
cal system ; 


of rhythinie 


tura ; 


positions—amongst 
Numerous exer, 


aS The 
The student 
thos« 
two modes, 


and of the ad 


First Part contains an ex posi 
fundamenta 


1 consonant and 


us harmonic combinatioi 


its treats of « 
and tonal structure ; 
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of passing 


By G 
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of trans 


Wek 
tiles an 
dissonant chords ; 


OIUNER 

{intervals 
and of the 
r into the musi 


and modulation; | 
notes 


and arpeggia 


(ptation of music to words. The practice is 
shown by copious examples, which include some elaborate com 
them a double chorus in cight real parts 
ises are given for the student's practice, and a 
Key to them accompanies thi “ rok 
Second Part treats entia ly of COUNTERPOINT 
is ins truc ted in the it system which admits the use of 
intervals only which belong to the diatonic serics of the 
and prohibits all dissonances except such as arisé 
and passing-notes: he is at the same time 


through suspensions 
acquainted with thos: 
to meet the 
mental dissonanc¢ 
position being still preserved 
several of the examples are adapted to words 
a — quartet for voices 
at the 


mad 


with 


been aimed ¢ 


introduction of chro: 


The 


, hot, however, 


modific 


s, the essential pro 


natic 


pert 
tent 


ics of ec 


itions of the 
progress 


is copion 
the 


System required 
ions and funda 
ntrapuntal com 
sly exemplified ; 
part concludes 


Conciseness has in each part 


expense 


of 


any details that 


mis zht be use fui to cither the teacher or the student 
$¢F Very favourable notices of the work have 
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; Journal, Magazine 
Post, Morning 
Weekly News, Sunday ‘I 
don News, &e 

London : 





poms, Paternoster Row, and sold by all 
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New Edition, 


COPIOUS 


4 LEXICON, founded on the German Lat 
Der. Charles Ernest Georges. By the Rev. J. BE 
of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford; and the Rev, T 


ARNOLD, 
College, 


teacher, 


leading 


M.A., 
Cambridge 

** We have had no work before this, 
English language. at all de 
present one ; 
which have hitherto been us: 
indced, can retain them after this, 


metropolitan journ: 
of Science, 


“mes, 
«ec. 

Longman, Brown, 
AND 


in One large Vol 


Rector of 
Sccond Editi 


sorving 


Lite 
Herald, Court Journal, Bell's Lif 
Weekly Dispatch, 


and CRITICAL 


Lyndon, 
on 


Role 


ils—'lhe 


Green, 
nic 
ENGI 
and late 1 


of being con 


rary Gazette, 
,» Weekly Chronicle, 


on the same 


ared in most 
Art 
Morning 


apy 
ctic Review, 
Critic, 


Lilustrated Lon 


and Longmans 


ARNOLD'S ENGLISH-LATIN LEXICON 
, §Vo, price 


25s. cloth, 


ASH-LATIN 
in Dictionary of 
RIDDLE, M.A., 

KERCIEVER 
‘cllow of Trinity 


subject, in the 
upared with the 


and it is to be hoped that the wretched compilations 


ad will be completely discarded 
who is conscientious 


No 


in his vocation, and sincere in his efforts for the improvement of 


his pupils. 
London : 


'—Professor 
Longman, 
John Rivington ; 


Axnthon. 


and John M 


Brown, Green, 


urray, 


and Longmans; 
Albemu 


Trancis and 
irle Street 





NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF MR 
WORKS. 
In a few days, price 6s. 64. bound, 


YOOKWOOD. 


Esq. 
SHANK. 


London : 
Published this day, 
Illustrations, price 
(THE CHRONICLE 

SUSSEX, 
Establishment, 


With twelve Illustr: 


Chapman and } 


and now 


M.A. 


on 


first translated, 

abstract of the subsequent History of the 

ANTONY LOWER, 
MR. 


ESSAYS 


ations by 


fall, 


9s. in cloth, 


of BATTEL ABBEY, 


originally compiled in Latin by a Monk of the 


with 


Third Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


CURIOSITIES of HERALDRY, 


Engravings, 8vo, cloth, ls. 
J. Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho, London 


193, Pice 


Abbey 


AINSWORTH'S 


By W. Harrison AINSWORTH, 
GE 


ORGE CRUIK 


adilly. 


in one handsome volume 8vo, with 


in 


Notes and an 
ty MARK 


LOWER’S OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
ENGLISH SURNAMES. 


The 


with numerous 
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OUSEHOLD WORDS. <A Weekly Journal. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. — The SECOND 
VOLUME will be published on the 29th instant, price 5s. 6d. in 


cloth boards. 
price lld. 


Part XII. will be published on the 3lst instant, 


Also, 


THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE of CUR- 


RENT EVENTS, for March, price 24 
No. 16, Wellington Street North, and all Booksellers 


Office, 


T HE 


and Newsmen. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, 2s 


. 6d, 


MIDDLE 


A POEM 


William Pickering, 177 





Piccadilly 


; or Stamped, 34. 


IG H T. 


ENG. 


RIDDLE, 








. the Pourth Biition of 
RUDIMENTS of 
Abridgment of Bishop ‘Tomblin 
nal of Paloy’s Evidences a Summary of Pear 
Creed; and a Bricf ENpesition of the 
etty from Burnet; Notices Jowish Rates and Cor 
hy the Rev. J. BO SMIUITH, DOD, of Christ's Colles: 
Cambridge, Head Master of Horncastle Granmar mag 
Rivinuts is, ST Paul's Churchyard, and Wat » Pla 


Of whom may be had by the seme Auther, 
COMPENDIUM of RUDIMENTS i 


Dicest of Butler's Analogy n hpi 
itcuch; and an Analysis of No u 


In l2mo, price Ss. 6d 


M ANUAL of the 


4 LOGY; containing an 


PTHEOLOGY,; containing a 
tome of Graves on the Pent 
the Proj In L2rn mat Padition 


2. A DIGEST of HOONKERS 
lu bine ts 


PICAL POLITY 


COMPLETION OF MR. ARNOLD'S LONGER 


Now ready, in Sve, price 4 


| ONGER LATIN: EXERC ISES, 
2 


taining a Selection of Passag iter length, 
idiomatic English, for Translation into Latin, By the 
MAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, 
Vellow of Trinity Collewe, Cambridge 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, 


yhecies Ser 


ECCLESLAS 


EXERCISES 
Part II. ; con- 
In genulhe 


Rev. THO 
and late 


es of ore 


and Waterloo Place ; 


Of whom may be had, 


The FIRST PART. Second Edition. Price 4s. 


HODGSON'S INSTRUCTIONS POR THE CLERGY 


SEVENTH EDITION 
the Seventh Edition of 
USE of CANDIDATES 


PAROCHIAL CLERGY, as 


In Svo, price 12 
STRUCTIONS for the 


for HOLY ORDERS, and of the 


I 





to Ordination, Licenses, Induction, Pluralities, Residence, &e. Ai 
With Act of P Wliament relating to the above, and Forms to be 
used By CHR ISTOR HEI RK HODGSON, M.A, Secretary to lis 
Grace the Archbis shop of Canterbury 
Phe additions and improvements in this Edition include a more 

convenient arrangement of the Powers cnabling Incumbents to 
mortgage their Benetices, and to purehase, sell, and exchange 
Houses and Lands, and for providing Residcnes the recent 
Plurality Act witha Summary, and other Information of import 
ance to the Clergy and their Solicitors or Agents 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Plac 

NEW POEM ON THE ISLE OF WIGHI 
In small 8vo, price Ss 

te FAIR ISLAND; a Descriptive Poem, In 

Six Cantos. By EDMUND PEEL, Psq., Author of “ The 


Return,” “ Judze Not,’ & 


Nivinetons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place 
Now ready aid all the Libraries, in 2 vols. small svo, 10s 
fe MAGICIAN PRIEST AVIGNON ; or, 
Popery in the Thirteenth Century A History of the Life 
and Times of Lonis the Bighth By T. H. USBORNE, Esq, 
Author of “* A New Guide to the Levant, Syria,” &&¢ 
‘The author knows the time and country of his subject very 


thoroughly, and occasionally startics us by strikingly brilliant 
displays of graphic power. "Tart « Magazine 
London: Partridge and Oakey, Paternoster Row, and 


0, Rdgw 


tre Road 


and Co., Agents 


lianbury 





GILVILLAN'’S SELECT BRITISH PORSY 
with Prontispiece, 


REV 
In one 


f he 


Modern ; 


(; 


volume, beautifully printed, 
square cloth, price 7s. 6d 


BOOK of BRITISH POESY, Ancient and 

being Select Extracts from our best Po: ts, arranged 

in Chronolovical Order, from Chaucer to Wordsworth, With an 

Essay on British Pootry,by the Rev. GRORGE GILPILLAN, A M 
*.* A valuable Gift Book 

William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Strect, Cheapside, 


Just published, 
(THOUGHTS on the NATURE 
PROPAGATION of CREEDS, and the 
HUMAN CHARACTER. Ry a PHYSICIAN 
“A valuable work.'—Britush Controversialit, 
“An able production. '—Leeds Investigator. 
“4 valuable book. '—The Present Age. 
* An excellent compendium.''—The Reasoner. 
London: Joseph Clayton, 265, Strand; and may be obtained 
by order, from all booksellers, price ls, 6d 


handsonu 


London: 





of MAN, the 
FORMATION of 





Just published, in §vo, cloth lettered, price 3s., post free, Ss. 6d 


NERVOUS AFFECTIONS; being a few Obser- 
- vations on Nervous Disorders, the result of extensive expe 
rience in the treatment of these diseases; with some Remarks on 
the Use and Abuse of Mydropathy. By RICHARD DAWSON, 
M.D., Extra Licentiate of the Moyal Colicge of Physicians, London, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England 

london: Aylott and Jones 


Just published, price 3s. 6d., demy 8vo, 194 pp 


GORE TU RAL REVISION of the LITURGY; 
a Remedy for ANGLICAN ASSUMPTION and PAPAL 
AGGRESSION, A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord John Kussell, 
M.P. By a Member of the Middle Temple. 

“Take away the dross from the silver, and there shall come 
forth a veasel for the finer."— Prov. xxv. 4. 
London: H. Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: 

Oliver and Boyd. Carlisle : Charics Thurnam 





Now ready, 


pu GOLD WORSHIPPERS. By the Author 
of “ Whitefriara,”’ &c. &e. 


Parry and Co., 3? and 33, Leade nhall Street. To be had at 
upwards of 0 Cirenlating Libraries. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 





5. 

LAVENGRO. 

BY GEORGE BORROW. 
Portrait. 3 vols. post §vo. 30s. 
2. 
Johnston's 
ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 15s. 


3. 
Robert Plumer Ward's 
MEMOIR AND DIARIES. 
Portrait. 2 vols.8vo. 28s. 
4. 
VOYAGE TO THE MAURITIUS AND 
THE CAPE. 


By Author of “ Papprana.” 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


5 


Sir F; aniote TTead 


ON THE DEFENCELESS STATE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Post 8vo. 12s, 
6. 
Fergusson 


ON THE PALACES OF NINEVEH 
AND PERSEPOLIS. 


Woodcuts, 8vo. I6s. 





Ticknor's 
HISTORY of SPANISH LITERATURE. 
3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 
8. 
Bishop Stanley’ s 
MEMOIR, ADDRESSES, & CHARGES. 
By his SON. 8yo. 10s, 6d. 

Gordon Cumm ing’s 
ADVENTURES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Second Edition. Woodcuts. 2 vols. post §vo. 24s. 

10 


THE SAXON IN IRELAND; 
OR, RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF A SETTLEMENT 
Map. Post Svo, 9s. Gd, 


11. 
Lord Hervey's 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE II. 
Portraits. 2 vols. Syo. 36s. 
12. 
Str Emerson Tennent's 
HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
CEYLON. 


Woodeuts. Syo. 14s. 


13. 

Colonel Cathcart’ s 
COMMENTARIES ON THE WAR IN 
RUSSIA & GERMANY, 1812-13. 
Plans. vo. lis. 


14, 


Lord Ellesmere s 


15. 

Sir Charles Lyell's 
MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY 
GEOLOGY. 

Third Edition. 520 Woodcuts. 8vo. 12s. 


16. 
Lord Mahon’s 
HISTORY OF THE REBELLION IN 
SCOTLAND OF 1745. 
Post 8vo. 3s. 
17. 
H. Layard’s 
NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. 
Fifth Edition. Plates. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
18, 
Robert Curzon’s 
MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT. 
Third Edition. 


Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15s, 


19. 
Dr. Smith's 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY FOR 
SCHOOLS. 
Svo, 2ls, 
20, 
Lord Campbell's 
LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES 
OF ENGLAND. 
2 vols. 8vo. 20s, 
: 21, 

Sir J. G. Wilkinson's 
TRAVELS IN DALMATIA, 
Woodeuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

22. 

Lord Lexington’s 
ACCOUNT OF THE COURTS OF 
LONDON & VIENNA, 1694-98, 

Syo, Il4s. 

23. 

Kugler’s 
ITALIAN PAINTING ILLUSTRATED. 
Edited by SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE. 


Second Edition. Woodeuts. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 
24. 
Dennis's 
CITIES AND CEMETERIES OF 
ETRURIA. 


Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 
25. 
Lord Lindsay's 
LIVES OF THE LINDSAYS. 
3 vols. Svo. 42s. 
26. 
Macfarlane s 
TRAVELS IN TURKEY. 
2 vols. Svo. 28s. 
27. 
Paget's 
TRAVELS THROUGH HUNGARY AND 





MILITARY EVENTS IN ITALY, 1848.9. 


From the German. Map. Post §ro. 9% 


TRANSYLVANIA. 
Second Edition. Woodcuts. 


2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 
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NEW WORKS _ 


I. 

REMONSTRANCE against Roy er 
CORRUPTIONS in the CHURCH : addressed tothe pe 
and Parliament of England in 1395, 18 Ric, 1] N ue Pew . 
first time published. Edited by the Rev. J. Forsnary Mh 
formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. orang a 


II. 


The HISTORY of the CHURCH of 


ROME, to the End of the Episcopate of Damasys pre 
By the Rev. Epwagp J, SHEPHERD, M.A. ayo. | . 


[On Friday Rez 
1lf. 


The LAST DAYS OF OUR Lorps 


MINISTRY: A Course of Lectures on the Principal Evens 
of Passion Week. By Watrer Farevnar Hoor DD 
Vicar of Leeds, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen 
Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


IV 


| The Rev. T. HARTWELL HORNF*s 
| INTRODUCTION tothe CRITICAL STUDY and KNOW. 
LEDGE ofthe HOLY SCRIPTURES. Ninth Edition. wig 
Maps, Fac-similes, &c. 5 vols. 8vo, 63s.; calf, #5, 


Vv 


The Right Hon. Sir JAMES STEPHEN’ 
ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. From 
THE EDINBURGH Review. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8yo, %& 


VI. 


The Right Hon. T. B. MACAULAY’S 





| CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed & 
| THe EpinspureH Review. New Edition, complete in One 
Volume; with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown fro 
2is.; calf, by Hayday, 30s. 


*,* Or (Sixth Edition) in 3 vols. 8vo, price 3is 





VIL. 


ENGLAND from tly 
By THoxss 
Vols. 1 and? 


HISTORY OF 
ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. 
BABINGTON Macavtay. Seventh Edition. 
8vo, 32s, 

Vill. 


Sir JAMES MACKINTOSIT/S MISCEL 
LANEOUS WORKS. Including his Contributions to Tz 
EDINBURGH Review. New Edition, complete in One Volum 
with Portrait and Vignette. Square Crown &vo, 21s; @& 
by Hayday, 30s. 

IX. 
90% _ a) en 

JOANNA BAILLIE’S POETICAL sn 
DRAMATIC WORKS. Including the Plays on the Passe 
First Collected Edition, complete in One Volume; wit 
Portrait and Vignette. Square crown Svo, 2/8; mor 
by Hayday, 42s. 


xX. 
THOMAS MOORE'S POETICA! 


WORKS. Including the Autobiographical Prefaces 2° 





of ELECTRO-METALLURGY. Third Edition, “ 
with Electro‘ype, and many Woodcuts. Post 599 


The GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 5 


. 8 
Sin Henry Tuomas De La Becue, C.B., F.R.S. 


FORRES'’S WORK on DAHOMEY and the ere 
With 10 coloured Plates and 3 Wood Engrs 
post S8vo. 2is. 








XIv. 


LESSONS and TALES ; « Reading ; 


for the Use of Children. Chiefly intended rer, RED 
Classes in Elementary Schools. Edited by e oe 
Dawes, M.A., Dean of Hereford. With V 

One Shilling. 


-_—_———_- 


$ 
| London: Loycmay, Brows, GREE®; & Losous® 


Notes. New Edition, complete in One Volume; ea z 

trait and Vignette. Medium &vo, 2/s.; morecee, *’ ** . 
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WS. 
The Stones of Venice—Volume the First—The 
Foundations. By John Ruskin. With 
Illustrations drawn by the Author. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. ; : 
Tus longlooked-for volumewillnot disappoint 
expectation. It is a book for which the time 
ripe, and it cannot fail to produce the most 
beneficial results, directly and indirectly, on 
our national architecture. ‘The low condition 
‘nto which that has fallen has been long felt. 
\r. Ruskin has undertaken to lead us back 
to the first principles of the art, and, in doing 
so, to enable every reader, who will bestow 
the necessary attention to his exposition, to 
discover for himself the causes of this decline, 
and to master the principles, by attention to 
which, the significance and dignity of the art 
mar be restored. The subject is one of the 
widest interest; but it has been so hedged 
about with technical difliculties as to debar 
from its study all who had not more leisure, 
more perseverance, and more money, than fall 
to the lot of the majority of even cultivated 
minds. At once popular and profound, this 
book will be gratefully hailed by a circle of 
readers even larger than Mr. Ruskin has found 
for his previous works. He has so wri(ten as 
to catch the ear of all kinds of persons :— 
‘Every man,” he says truly, “‘ has at some time 
f his lif’ personal interest in architecture. 


RE 


t 
| 


i 


done with the wretched affectation, the futile bar- 
barism, of pretending to enjoy; for, as surely as 
you know that the meadow grass, meshed with 
fairy rings, is better than the wood pavement cut 
into hexagons; and as surely as you know the 
fresh winds and sunshine of the upland are better 
than the choke-damp of the vault, or the gaslight 


| of the ball-room, you may know that the good 


architecture which has life, and truth, and joy in 
it, is better than the bad architecture, which has 


| death, dishonesty, and vexation of heart in it, from 


the beginning to the end of time.’ ” 
rr , . . . 
To show what this good architecture is, 


how it is produced, and to what end, is the | 


object of the present volume. It is, conse- 
quently, purely elementary, and introductory 
merely to the illustration, to be furnished in 
the next velume from the architectural riches 
of Venice, of the principles, to the develop- 
ment of which it is devoted. Beginning from 
the beginning, Mr. Ruskin carries his reader 
through the whole details of construction with 


/an admirable clearness of exposition, and by 


a process which necessitates thought, and 
leaves him at the close in a position to apply 
the principles which he has learned by the 
way, and to form an intelligent and inde- 


| pendent judgment upon any form of archi- 


tectural structure. The argument of the book 


hangs too closely together to be indieated by 


He | 


has influence on the design of some public build- | 


ing; or he has to buy, or build, or alter his own ‘and the source of virtue in both; that is to say, 


strength and beauty, both of these being less 
my Bent be ; : | admired in themselves than as testifying the intelli- 
it buying pictures or statues; but in architecture 


nee 
sun, 


ther arts be general or not; men may live with- 


Ai must in some way commit themselves; they 
wt do mischief, and waste their money, if they 
‘not know how to turn it to account. Churches, 
ad shops, and warehouses, and cottages, and small 
m, and place, and terrace houses, must be built 
re lived in, how: ver joyless and inconvenient. 
‘nd it Is assuredly intended that all of us should 
ve knowledge, and act upon our knowledge, in 
datters in which we are daily concerned, and not 
Mt to the caprice of architects, or mercy of con- 


Clore 


Those who live in cities are peculiarly de- 
Pendent for enjoyment upon the beauty of its 
architectural features. Shut out from moun- 
sa, Tiver, lake, forest, cliff, and hedgerow, 
~“Y Must either find in streets and squares 
wear T pleasant contemplation, or be drawn 

0 indifference by meaningless, ill-propor- 

ned, or unsightly forms. — 
i... are forced,” says Mr. Ruskin, “for the 
, Yen eumulating our power and knowledge, 
iN cities; but such advantage as we have 


ba oOciatior *) 29} f. § 
| me od 7 each other, is in great part 
: valanced by our loss of fellowship with 


re We c 


T 7 
Peasant 


—" all have our gardens now, nor 
Then the functin.. is to meditate in at eventide. 
Somer he ton of our architecture is, as far as 
3 yu, WO ie place th. S 


lee BR the eer . 
er u8 with memories of her quietness ; 


i Arg ‘ul 4 i 
“peer ind full of tenderness like her, and 
ae ae | tTallures of her: : 


Wers We o 


an no more gather, and of the 
how far away from us in their 
Ly B ever you felt or found this in a 
Pec ght, or “3 furnished you with one 
if there is rtege ray of true and gentle 
‘lin, in your heart a true delight 
ae ee and dark casements, and 
» Shops, and fecble coxcombry of 
; promote the building of 
. and never k age never taught you 
beneath th, made you happier as you 
. . em, do not think they have any 
“8 £00dness or occult s bli “as _ any 
wt sublimity, 


’ ° 
hy enters 
4re@s 
Wyiltrs 
eeu 


“-l) &tpnge 
~t 


& green 
Factety) fine 
rn it ia we | 
— them. But 


bor 
x. 
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oni Veh 
« PAT 


It signifies less, whether the knowledge of | 


e; to tell us about nature : | 
to | 








between our delight in the work and our admira- 
ful] of delicate imagery | 


nected with the Ducal Palace of Venice? 


Have | 


than his work ; his work must always be imperfect, 
| . . . 
| but his thoughts and affections must be true and | 


| must insist upon at somewhat greater length, for I 


extracts, or by any analysis within the limits 
to which we are confined. Like all Mr. Rus- 


‘* The two virtues of architecture which we can 
justly weigh, are, we said, its strength or good 
construction, and its beauty or good decoration, 
Consider, therefore, first, what you mean when 
you say a building is well constructed or well built; 
you do not merely mean that it answers its purpose, 
—this is much, and many modern buildings fail of 
this much,—but if it be verily well built, it must 
answer this purpose tx the simplest way, and with 


#0 OCH *C.0 pt naliture OF means, 


A principle this, which was utterly lost 
sight of in the Menai tubular bridges; but 
which will hereafter form a large drawback 
upon the reputation of the engineer of these 
needlessly expensive works. 

‘ We require of a lighthouse, for instance, that 
it shall stand firm and carry a light; if it do not 
this, assuredly it has been ill built; but it may do 
it to the end of time, and yet not be well built. 
It may have hundreds of tons of stone in it more 
than were needed, and have cost thousands of 
pounds more than it ought. To pronounce it well 
or ill built. we must know the utmost forces it can 
have to resist, and the best arrangements of stone 
for encountering them, and the quickest ways of 
effecting such arrangements; then only, so far as 
such arrangements have been chosen, and such 
methods used, is it well built. Then the knowledge 
of all difficulties to be met, and of all means of 
meeting them, and the quick and true fancy or 
invention of the modes of applying the means to 
the end, are what we have toadmire in the builder, 





kin’s writings, however, it abounds with pas- 
sages of universal interest :— 

“We have two qualities of buildings for sub- 
jects of separate inquiry; their action, and aspect, 


gence or imagination of the builder. 

‘For we have a worthier way of looking at 
human than at divine architecture; much of the 
value, both of construction and decoration, in the 
edifices of men, depends upon our being led by the 
thing produced or adorned, to some contemplation 
of the powers of mind concerned in its creation or 
adornment. We are not so led by divine work, 
but are content to rest in the contemplation of the 
thing created. We take pleasure, or should take 
pleasure, in architectural construction. Altogether, 
in the manifestation of an admirable human intelli- 
gence, it is not the strength, not the size, not the | 
finish of the work which we are to venerate; rocks | 
are always stronger, mountains always larger, all 
natural objects more finished; but it is the intelli- 
gence and resolution of man in overcoming physical 
difficulty which are to be the source of our pleasure 
and subject of our praise. And, again, in decora- 
tion or beauty. it is less the actual loveliness of the 
thing produced than the choice and invention con- 
cerned in the production, which are to delight us; 
the love and the thoughts of the workman more 








deep. 


“This origin of our pleasure in architecture I 


would fain do away with some of the ungrateful | 
coldness which we show towards the good builders 
of old time. In no art is there closer connexion 
tion of the workman’s mind than in architecture, 
and vet we rarely ask for a builder’s name. The 
patron at whose cost, the monk through whose 
dreaming the foundation was laid, we remember 
occasionally ; never the man who verily did the 
work. 


Cathedral? or of Pietro Basegio, as in anywise con- 
There is 
much ingratitude and injustice in this; and there- 
fore I desire my reader to observe carefully how 
much of his pleasure is derived, or should be derived, 


from admiration of the intellect of men whose | 


names he knows not. 


Did the reader ever hear of William of | 
Sens, as having had anything to do with Canterbury | 


even as he is seen through this first or inferior part 
of his work. Mental power, observe, —not muscu- 
lar, nor mechanical, nor technical, ner empirical, —- 
pure, precious, majestic, massy intellect; not to 
be had at vulgar price, nor received without thanks, 
and without asking from whom.” 


Following out his division of the qualities 


| requisite in an edifice, Mr. Ruskin says, in 


reference to decoration:— 

‘* The first thing we have to ask of the decora- 
tion is, that it should indicate strong liking, and 
that honestly. It matters not so much what the 


| thing is, as that the builder should really love and 


architect 


SO he 


enjoy it, and say so plainly, The of 
Bourges Cathedral liked hawthorns; has 
covered his porch with hawthorn,—it is a perfect 
Niobe of May. Never was such hawthorn; you 
would try to gather it forthwith but for fear of 
being pricked. The old Lombard architects liked 
hunting; so they covered their work with hurses 
and hounds, and men blowing trumpets two yards 
long. The base Renaissance architects of Venice 
liked masking and fiddling; so they covered their 
work with comic masks and musical instruments. 
Even that was better than our English way of 
liking nothing, and professing to like triglyphe. 
But the second requirement in decoration, is sign 
of our liking the right thing. And the right thing 
to be liked is God's work, which he made for our 
delight and contentment in this world. And all 
noble ornamentation is the expression of man's delight 


| in God's work.” 


There is deep observation in what follows:— 


‘“Ag regards decoration, I want you = to 
consult your own natural choice and liking. There 
is a right and wrong in it; but you will assuredly 
like the right if you suffer your natural instinct to 
lead you. Half the evil in this world comes from 


| people not knowing what they do like, not deliberately 


setting themselves to find out what they really enjoy. 
All people enjoy giving away money, for instance ; 
they don't know that, they rather think they like 
keeping it; and they do keep it under this false 
impression, often to their great discomfort. Every: 
body likes to do good, but not one ina hundred 
finds this out. Multitudes think they like to do 
evil; yet no man ever really enjoyed doing evil 
since God made the world.” 

This is, perhaps, carrying the point too 
far. Iago is not a monstrosity. He enjoys 
doing evil for the evil’s sake, and he is a type 
But to return :— 


| of actual experience. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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“ So in this lesser matter of argument. It needs 
some little care to try experiments upon yourself ; | 
it needs deliberate question and upright answer. | 
But there is no difficulty to be overcome; no ab- | 
struse reasoning to be gone into; only a little | 
watchfulness needed, and thoughtfulness, and s0 | 
much honesty as will enable you to confess to 
yourself, and to all men, that you enjoy things, | 
though great authorities say you should not. This 
looks somewhat like pride ; but it is true humility, 
a trust that you have been so created as to enjoy 
what is fitting for you, and to be pleased as it was 
intended you should be. It is the child's spirit, 
which we are then most happy when we most 
recover ; only wiser than children in that we are | 


ready to think it subject of thankfulness that we | 


can still be pleased with a fair colour or a dancing 
light. 
these pleasures reasonable, nor to connect the 
delight which you take in ornament with that 
which you take in construction or usefulness. They 
have no connexion, and every effort that you make 
to reason from the one to the other will blunt 
your sense of beauty, or confuse it with sensations 
altogether inferior to it. You were made for 
enjoyment, and the world was filled with things 
which you will enjoy, unless you are tuo proud to 
be pleased by them, or too grasping to care for 
what you cannot turn to other account than mere 
delight. Remember that the most beautiful things 
in the world are the most useless; peacocks and 
lilies for instance. At least I suppose this quill I 
hold in my hand writes better than a peacock’s 
would, and the peasants of Vevay, whose fields in 
spring time are as white with lilies as the Dent du 
Midi is with snow, told me the hay was none the 
better for them.” 


We learn from one of Mr. Ruskin's notes, 
that the drawings in his ‘Seven Lamps of 


Architecture’ have been objected to as coarse | 


and disagreeable. The objection surprises us; 
for, in truth, as well as in picturesque force, it 
seemed to us that they surpassed anything 
in the way of architectural illustration which 
had been attempted before. [Fine as they 


were, however, they are stirpassed by the | 


plates in the present volume. They have all 
their force, with more picturesque beauty, and 
speak to the eye with all the vividness of 
reality,—so much so that several are more 


like exquisite calotypes than copies of draw- | 


ings. As drawings, they are of the first class; 
as illustrations, they are altogether invaluable. 
How these drawings are taken Mr. Ruskin 
tells us. The result is well worth the Jabour, 
not unmixed with danger, to which we owe 
them— 

“It is not so easy as the reader, perhaps, 
imagines, to finish a drawing altogether on the 
spot, especially of details seventy feet from the 


ground; and any one who will try the position in | 


which I have had to do some of my work,— 
standing, namely, on a cornice or window sill, 
holding by one arm round a shaft, and hanging 
over the street, (or canal, at Venice.) with my 
sketch book supported against the wall from which 
I was drawing by my breast, so as to leave my 
right hand free—will not thenceforward wonder 
that shadows should be occasionally carelessly laid 
in, or lines drawn with some unsteadiness, ' But. 
steady or infirm, the sketches of which these plates 
in the ‘Seven Lamps’ are facsimiles were made 
from the architecture itself, and represent that 
architecture with its actual shadows at the time of 
day at which it was drawn, and with every fissure 
and line of it as they now exist; so that when I 
am speaking of some new point, which perhaps the 
drawing was not intended to illustrate, I can vet 
turn back to it with perfect certainty that if any 
thing be found in it bearing on matters now in hand. 
I may depend on it just as securely as if I had gone 
back to look again at the building.” ‘ 


In the following passage, Mr. Ruskin puts 
a theme for consideration, which, in these davs 


And, above all, do not try to make all | 


of misdirected religious excitement, may be 
pondered with advantage :— 

‘‘There has now been peace between England 
and the continental powers about thirty-five years, 
and during that period the English have visited the 
continent at the rate of many thousands a year, 


' staying there, I suppose, on the average, each 


two or three months; nor these an inferior kind of 
English, but the kind which ought to be the best, 
—the noblest born, the best taught, the richest in 
time and money, having more knowledge, leisure, 
and power than any other portion of the nation. 
These, we might suppose, beholding, as they tra- 
velled, the condition of the states in which the 
Papal religion is professed, and being, at the same 
time, the most enlightened section of a great Pro- 
testant nation, would have been animated with 
some desire to dissipate the Romanist errors and 
to communicate to others the better knowledge 
which they possessed themselves. I doubt not but 
that He who gave peace upon the earth, and gave 
it by the hand of England, expected this much of 


her, and has watched every one of the millions of 


her travellers as they crossed the sea, and kept 
count for him of his travelling expenses, and of 
their distribution, in a manner of which neither 
the traveller nor his courier were at all informed. 
I doubt not, I say, but that such accounts have 
been literally kept for all of us, and that a day will 
come when they will be made clearly legible to us, 
and when we shall see added together on one side 
of the account book a great sum, the certain por- 
tion, whatever it may be, of this thirty-five years’ 
spendings of the rich English, accounted for in this 
manner ;— 

** To wooden spoons, nut-crackers, and jewellery, 
bought at Geneva, and elsewhere among the Alps, 
so much; to shell cameos and bits of mosaic bought 


seen at the corner of the New-road 


——————— 


| forming irregular and half-stagn 
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painted upon it, each with a pea-green bling 


a classical architrave in bad perspective. 2. 
fourth, with stucco figures set op the io 
garden wall; some antique, ex : 


like th 


eo, 
© AlDG t 


; 
Arie 
ai ® 


clumsy grotesque dwarfs, with fat }y 
boots. This is the architecture to y 
of the Renaissance have conducte 
‘The sun climbs steadily, 
intense white the walls of the little Piazza of Del 
where we change horses. Another dre: oe _ 
among the now divided branches of the Brat 
‘ ant ¢ nals wid 
one or two more villas on the other side of then 


ther 


but these of the old Venetian type, and sinks 
fast into utter ruin, black, and rent. and leash” 
set close to the edge of the dull water, with uw 
were once small gardens beside them, kneaded i. 
mud, and with blighted fragments of gngu, 
hedges and broken stakes for their fencing or 
here and there a few fragments of marble a 
which have once given them graceful access &-» 
the water's edge, now settling into the mpi. 
broken joints, all aslope, and slippery with ore 
weed. At last the road turns sharply to the nort 
and there is an open space, covered with ler 
grass, off the right of it; but do not look ths: 
way. 
‘‘ Five minutes more, and we are in the use Be 
room of the little inn at Mestre, gladofamomen: 
rest in shade. The table is always (I think) covers: 
with a cloth of nominal white and perennial gray 
with plates and glasses at due intervals, and sna. 
loaves of a peculiar white bread, made with 
and more like knots of flour than bread. The wes 


lies and lar 

Which her wer, 
1 modern Italy 
and warms em 
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; and 


| from its balcony is not cheerful: a narrow str: 


at Rome, so much; to glass beads at Venice, and | 


gold filigree at Genoa, so much; to pictures, and 
statues, and ornaments, everywhere, so much; to 
hall-dresses and general vanities, so much. This, 
I say, will be the sum on one side of the book, and 
on the other will be written, — 

“To the struggling Protestant churches of 
France, Switzerland, and Piedmont, so much. 

‘‘ Had we not better do this piece of statistics for 
ourselves in time /”’ 

We must find room for the admirable piece 
of word painting with which the volume closes, 


reader who has not gone over the ground de- 
scribed, as by him who has :— 

‘And now come with me, for I have kept you 
too long from your gondola; come with me, on an 


Padua, and let us take the broad road leading 
towards the East. 

‘Tt lies level for a league or two, between its 
elins and vine festoons full laden, their thin leaves 
veined into scarlet hectic, and their clusters deep- 
ened into gloomy blue; then mounts an embank- 
ment above the Brenta, and runs between the river 
and the broad plain, which stretches to the north 
in endless lines of mulberry and maize. The 
Brenta flows slowly, but strongly ; a muddy volume 
of yellowish-gray water, that neither hastens nor 
slackens, but glides heavily between its mono- 
tonous banks, with here and there a short. bab- 
bling eddy, twisted for an instant into its opaque 
surface, and vanishing as if something had been 
dragged into it and gone down. Dusty and shade- 
less the road fares along the dyke on its northern 
side ; and the tall white tower of Dolo is seen trem- 
bling in the heat mist far away, and never seems 
nearer than it did at first. Presently you pass one 
of the much vaunted ‘villas on the Brenta :.. 
glaring spectral shell of brick and stucco, its win- 
dows with painted architraves like picture-frames, 
and a court-yard paved with pebbles in front of it, 
all burning in the thick glow of the feverish sun- 
shine, but fenced from the high road, for magnifi- 
cence’ sake, with goodly posts and chains: then 
another of Kew Gothic, with Chinese variations, 
painted red and green; a third, composed for the 
greater part of dead wall, with fictitious windows 


with a solitary brick church and barren campar’- 
on the other side of it; and some conventual bw! 

ings, with a few crimson remnants of freseo aber: 
their windows; and between them and the sree 


/a ditch with some slow current in it, and one 


two small houses beside it, one with an arbour « 
roses at its door, as in an English tea-garden; th 
air, however, about us having nothing of roses, be: 
a close smell of garlic and crabs, warmed by t 
smoke of various stands of hot chestnuts. Ther 
is much vociferation also going on beneath 
windows respecting certain wheelbarrows, #. 

are in rivalry for our baggage; we appease th 
rivalry with our best patience, and follow the 


. . ‘ | down the narrow street. 
and which will be enjoyed scarcely less by the | 


‘We have but walked about two hundred yas 
when we come to a low wharf or quay, at the © 


| tremity of a canal, with long steps en each se 
' down to the water, which latter we fancy iors 
instant has become black with stagnation ; anote 
autumnal morning, through the dark gates of | 


glance undeceives us,—it is covered with the bas 
boats of Venice. We enter one of them, nee’ 
trv if they be real boats or not, than with & 


definite purpose, and glide away; at first feet 
as if the water were yielding continually beuest 
the boat, and letting her sink into soft vacane 
It is something clearer than any water We 3" 9” 
seen lately, and of a pale green; the banks © f 
two or three feet above it, of mud and rauk ms 7 
with here and there a stunted tree, gliding —— 
past the small casement of the gondola, 4 if 2 
were dragged by upon a painted scene. 
‘Stroke by stroke, we count the plunges @™ 
oar, each heaving up the side of the boat sf 
as her silver beak shoots forward. We lose pe" | 
and extricate ourselves from the cushions: yar? . 2 
air blows keenly by, as we stand leaning —_— 
roof of the floating cell. In front, nothing * 
seen but long canal and level bank ; to the pre 
tower of Mestre is lowering fast, and behind ys 
have risen purple shapes, of the —_ dor 
rose-leaves, all round the horizon fee neon 
against the afternoon sky,—the alps © ys oe 
Forward still; the endless canal bends a — 
and then breaks into intricate angles oe 
low bastions, now torn to pieces, and snes rr 
ugly rents towards the water,—the eens i rm 
fort of Malghera. Another turn and 8 ost 
spective of canal, but not interminable gs 
beak cleaves it fast,—it widens; te Mo sas 
the banks sinks lower and lower, and a! 
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— a 
: g 
anny note re at, but a few years back, we 
ses Fig Ba seen the lagoon stretching to the 
sorzon, and the warm southern sky bending over 
Malamoceo to the sea. Now we can see nothing 
+ what seems a low and monotonous dockyard 
all, with flat arches to let the tide through it ;— 
this is the railroad bridge, conspicuous above all 
ching’. But at the end of those dismal arches there 
ages, ont of the wide water, a straggling line of 
vg and confused brick buildings, which, but for 
she many towers which are mingled among them, 
eight be the suburbs of an English manufacturing 
town, Four or five domes, pale, and apparently 
at a greater distance, rise over the centre of the 
ine: but the object which first catches the eye isa 
allen cloud of black smoke brooding over the 
northern half of it, and which issues from the 
belfry of a church. 
“Tt is Venice.” 
Mr. Ruskin will, we trust, allow only so 
much time to elapse as is necessary for his 


readers thoroughly to master the contents of | 
’ | spot will be our future home! 


the present volume, and then take them with 
him into the heart of that city of the fancy 
and the affections. 





The Saron in Ireland; or, the Rambles of an 
Englishman in Search of a Settlement in 
the West of Irelund. Murray. 

Tuis volume contains the narrative of two 

journeys made through the western portion of 


Treland by one who was induced by reverse 


of fortune to emigrate. He selects the sister 
Isle in preference to Trans-atlantic and anti- 
podal countries, and an acquaintance with 
the scenes described leads us to regard our 
author as an impartial and faithful narrator. 
Without being blind to the natural defects of 
the Irish character, he is convinced that it 
contains the elements of prosperity. and that 
the great latent agricultural resources of Ire- 
land require only capital to be developed. 
After an extensive tour in the west, he 
Writes.— 

“At each step I take in this land, so highly 
favoured by nature, my ideas of its desirableness 
and capabilities increase, and I look with wonder 
at the general state of neglect and poverty in which 


‘ome of the finest and most beautiful districts in | 
Nationally | ; 
| did not exist there. 


these kingdoms are suffered to remain. 
‘peaking, the Irish are neither deficient in talent 
in industry. During my progress I have met 
with a larger average of well-informed intelligent 
persons than I have been accustomed to meet with 
oven i my own country. One reason may be, 
that the people here are more polite and ‘more 
mmunicative ;—they certainly are occasionally 
aa pleasant tr: | 
nt » litt] j 
aticaly targa eats 
1 ards strang, 
are too often so lamentably deficient 
ve that the English ‘are 
ireland - every mile he ady 
traveller to the contrary, 
mara I heard universal 
‘ehabitants of all grades 
Sought up the Martin ] 


I will never 
really unpopular in 


Whilst I was in Conne- 
regret expressed by the 
oe the English had not 
a a states. ‘All we want,’ 
an mh man whi m I met and conversed 
sEnclish one Bear Ballinahinch— All we want 
, 88 capital and Eneli. 
": More earnestly, « Enalish 
man May get a | ' 
% rk.’ 


taki ish justice, so that a poor 
And chen air day's wage for a fair day's 
the country - ey indeed, seems the great evil of 
have little or the proprietors, as a body, seem to 
‘ os: , ho MmMonev 

have no work.” hey, and therefore the people 


I . . 
, 40 all this we entirely concur. 


duct}. The intro- 
efeet for Tents will, we feel convinced, 
eiand all that the optimist could 


esire. It will be 


“ilo et jucund? =. 
iS most poral ae surely that state of things 


us when British capitalists 


an expanse of weedy shore. | 


| of the party. 








rs, in which the English | g st é 
| The foundations will be deep and firmly grouted 


welling companions, and abound | 


ances must convince the | 


sh spirit, and,’ added | 


| English home I could have better loved this. 


‘ : | no doubt we shall soon be reconciled to the change. 
a remedy operating tuto 


commit their wealth tothe mercy of unsettled | in it will, of course, 
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increase, and our regrets 


governments and wild speculators, removed | gradually subside. Then, this is not like a new 


irom us by the breadth of mighty oceans, in 
place of trusting even a tithe of it to develop 
the resources of Ireland, which would be 
crowned by abundant profits. 
of our author's wanderings in the far west. 
he met with some English friends who had 
fortreea settlement at Glenduff, to the north 
of Achill, and their reports of that part of the 


; count ry. 


country finally determined him to settle near | 


them. 


“* My new domain is 845 acres; at present only 


12 are arable, 26 tolerable enclosed meadow and | 


asture; the remainder is in part black bog, about 
: } og 

two to three feet deep, on a substratum of clay and 

gravel, and high land, occupying the entire of a 


| lofty knoll, an offset of the adjoining mountains. 
| Half-way up the southern side of this green hill is 


a beautiful spring, which, bursting copiously from 
the rock, even at this dry season, promises abun- 
dance of excellent water for all purposes. Near this 
Yesterday, the 
evening being fine, we all made an excursion to 
view the new place. Mrs. S. and the children 
were delighted; it was amusing to hear the thou- 
sand impracticable plans propounded by the juniors 
The capabilities are certainly en- 
couraging. <A kind of natural platform here inter- 
rupts the gradual slope of the ground. This may 
be made considerably wider eastward of the spring, 
with but little trouble, so that there will be ample 
room for the house and required offices: the garden 
we have planned out also; it is to be westward of 
the house, and will be formed in three terraces, 
with sloping banks. Below it is a clear, natural 
pool, several hundred yards in circumference, which 
will be most useful. This, also, is supplied from a 
spring, which may be turned through the garden, 
if necessary. Over distant Doona, the waters of 
Blacksod Bay sparkle in the distance. Rocky Deevi- 
lawn is seen far, far at sea. Slievemore raises his 
cone-like summit into the skies; on the left is dark 
Currawn and the Ballycroy mountains; to the 
right, Corslieve and ‘lieve Alp. Before us an 
undulating plain stretching for two miles to the 
foot of the mountains, and disclosing here and 
there the still surface of many a small lake reposing 
in the quiet hollows. Richard O'Malley, Mr. 8.'s 
right hand man, of whom I have before made 
mention, first pointed out this spot to me. He 
said it had often struck him as more eligible than 
Glenduff, and as enjoying many advantages that 
He had been busy all the 
morning, at the request of his master, in staking 
out the site of the hense and garden, and be has 
also been indefatigable m his search after a proper 
stone for the buildings. As I intend the whole of 
the interior to be battened, and the exterior walls 
to be thickly stuecoed with stone lime or cement, 
if I can procure it, there will not be any elaborate 
masonry required, so that we shall have little diffi- 
culty in collecting stone sufficient for our purpose. 


with freshly slacked lime, the interstices of the 
stones being filled with pebbles much in the same 
mode in which Doona Castle is built. The rising 
ground behind the house will be planted up to 
the summit of the hill, leaving a space of about 
100 yards between the buildings and the plantation 
fence. I have also arranged, notwithstanding a 
smile from my new friends at the oddity of the 
idea, to have our parlour exactly of the same size, 
height, and aspect, as the dear old oak room at 
home; and we will have the same furniture, books, 
and pictures, so that perchance, we may sometimes 
forget that we are in a new and strange land. 
Mr. S. shakes his head when I talk thus, and says 
it would be better, as much as possible, to avoid 
reminiscences, and begin life as it were anew. 
Perhaps he is right. Had I never known my 
gut 


At all events, we shall have too much upon our 
hands to waste time in reminiscences; and as our 
new home improves under our labours, our interest 








It is historical all over—full of the asso- 
ciations of olden times, yielding the same fruits, 
raising the same crops, inhabited by the same 


Ta: i seatiaatn: | animals, birds, and fishes, as merry England- 


similar in climate, and occupied by a people inter- 
mixed with our own race, and speaking our own 
language. In about sixteen hours we may at any 
time step on English ground, and in eight hours 
more, pace the streets of London.” 


Our author is cast in the right mould. 
With colonies peopled with such men pros- 
perity would not be doubtful; and we heartily 
wish that his excellent practical example were 
followed by large numbers of lis countrymen. 
There are, unhappily, too many mere coloniz- 
ation schemers ;—men who devise quadrila- 
teral communities and social parallelograms, 
but whose mathematical skill has not yet 
succeeded in squaring the circle of an exis- 
tence which shall be happy to themselves and 
beneficial to their neighbours. 

Although our author is no professed tourist 
in search of the picturesque, yet, when ocea- 
sion offers, he is not insensible to the charms 
of a landscape or an ivy-mantled ruin. Nor 
is he an indifferent painter, as the following 
victure of the old Abbey of Ross, on Lough 
Ntask, attests :— 

‘ The further I advanced, the more gloomy did 
the scene become Not a human being crossed 
my path—no groups of cattle—no flocks of sheep 
were to be seen in the rank pastures, and no sound 
broke in upon the almost unnatural stillness save 
the hoarse croakings of an ill-boding raven. The 
air was oppressive, Leavy clouds, surcharged 
with rain, hovered over my head, and among the 
distant mountains was again heard the voice of the 
mighty thunder. I hurried forward, The path 
was scarcely perceptible, for the grass was long 
and rank, aud wet with the preceding rains. At 
length, within the deep recesses of a grove of huge 
trees, 1 could trace the roofless gables of an ancient 
building. IT paused, for it was a singular scene of 
utter desolation: it was manifest that no part of 
this ancient establishment had escaped destruction, 
save portions of the church. Looking upon the 
place in all its solitary wildness, it was difficult to 
conceive that it had ever been the abode of living 
men; and that the busy scenes of life, for such 
even a monastery presents, had ever been enacted 
here. The aspect of this spot was as if it were 
not only totally deserted, but unknown, With a 
feeling of awe I approached nearer to the ruins, 
The dark clouds and the thick foliage cast an 
unwonted gloom over the place. Around the 
roofless building were many graves unfenced from 
the inroads of cattle or other animals. Many a 
cross of wood and = stone was there—-many a 
sculptured head stone, overgrown with moss, rose 
from amid the green mounds, beneath which slept 
the mouldering remnants of many generations. 
Cautiously picking my way, I at length gained the 
other side of the ruin, and stood in front of the 
ancient porch. It had been once handsome, and 
bore many marks of skilful workmanship; but the 
hand of destruction as well as of time had been 
busy here. The entrance was half choked with 
rubbish and masses of disjointed stonework. The 
noisome nettle and the henbane luxuriated, and 
out of the deep fissures in the walls grew masses of 
ivy and the spreading branches of an elder tree. 
Turning from the building, the view was still wild 
and solitary, but beautiful and unexpected. The 
waters of Lough Mask washed a pebbly strand not 
far from the spot where I stood. Two wooded 
islands cast their deep shadows on the lake; and 
far to the left, bounding the broad expanse, rose 
the mountains of Kilbride and the towering cliffs 
of Glenbeg. As I gazed, heavy drops of rain 
began to fall, the clouds seemed heavy with mischief, 
and rolled onwards in long dark masses. In vain 
I looked around for some cottage or shed, into 
which I might hasten for sbelter; the rain began 
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to fall heavily, and a flash of lightning, succeeded 
rapidly by a clap of thunder, which reverberated 
awfully among the rocks and woods, drove me at 
once the half choked porch into the interior 
of the ruins, perchance some friendly corner might 
there present itself. I found myself in the nave of 
the ancient conventual church. No portion of the 
roof was left: a large ash tree grew in the centre, 
luxuriating in the rich accumulations around ; and 
over the side walls thick masses of ivy clustered, 
affording me a precarious shelter. Standing close 
to the wall I looked around. What a scene of 
barbarous neglect! Could it be possible that from 
this place, so desecrated, the voice of prayer and 
raise could ever have ascended to the throne of 
the Most High? Could holy abbots and reverend 
fathers ever have consorted here, devoting their 
days to acts of Christian worship, and their nights 
to pious vigils? My blood ran cold as my eye 
pierced the gloom and rested upon objects the most 
abhorrent and disgusting. Large stones thrown 
from the walls were scattered around, and among 
them were the sad relics of bodies once instinct 
with life. I counted no less than sixtyskulls! To 
remain was impossible. Though vivid flashes of 
lightning threw a momentary glare around, and 
loud and continued bursts of thunder proclaimed 
the tempest at its height, I hastily left the spot, 
and as post the open glades of the park felt 
much relieved, that this my first and probably last 
visit to the old abbey of Ross was achieved.” 


We have all heard, or heard of, the echoes 
of Killarney, but it appears that they are far 
surpassed by those at Ballycroy, near our 
author's new home. Their existence was as- 
certained by a strange and very original 
tourist, whose sole occupation during his wan- 
derings appears to have been the discovery 
of these ‘ voices of nature,’ as he calls them:— 

** There was not any part of Ireland, Scotland, 
or Wales with which he was not familiar. He had 
visited Switzerland, too, but the mountains and 
valleys there, he said, were on too vast a scale for 
his purpose. In Merionethshire and Snowdonia, 
and other parts of North Wales, he had been very 
successful, as also in the western Highlands of 
Scotland; but it was in the wilder districts of 
Connaught and Munster that he most delighted. 
In Glen Inagh, not far from the head of Kylemore 
Lake, at the foot of Mulrea mountain, near the 
Killeries on the western side of Croagh Patrick, 
and in Ballycroy, near the lake of Carreg a-binioch, 
and in a spot between Corselieve and Nephin Beg 
mountains, he had awakened, he said, responses 
that might almost be thought superhuman: the 
valleys and cliffs seemed to start into life, and their 
voices were lifted up as if they were living things. 
‘ But,’ said he, lowering his voice, ‘it were vain 
for you or any other mortal to attempt to find out 
these peculiar spots. I alone discovered them, and 
with me the knowledge of their existence will die 
As no living man has the powers of invitation that 
I possess, so is it vain to expect from Nature a 
similar response. It cannot be.’ I readily assented 
to this assertion, being, of course, quite ‘convinced 
that the response of the echo must be more or less 
wonderful according to the skill of the musician. 
My companion was in ail respects a gentleman, 
was a first-rate judge of the laws of harmony, knew 
the merits and demerits of all the principal com- 

rs and artists of the day, intermingled many 
interesting anecdotes with his disquisitions, and 
criticised with taste and learning. Ere we parted 
for the night, he invited me to accompany him on 
the following morning on an excursion into the 
Ballycroy mountains; and it was in this valley. 
not very far from the spot in which we are now 
sitting, that he gave me a specimen of his powers 
of ‘awakening the voice of Nature.’ He placed 
me on a certain «pot ; and exacting a promise that 
I would not follow him, he retired, and in about a 
quarter of an hour gave me such a treat in his 
art as I can never forget. To describe it 
is impossible. No band of instrumental music in 
the world could equal it. The reverberations were 


perfectly astounding. The rocks and mountains 


now distant; now dying away in some distant 
recess of the valley, now awakening louder and 
louder among the cliffs and precipices; at one 


another loud, clear, and bold as the trumpet of the 
Archangel.” 

Pity it is that the Laureate who was in- 
spired by the ‘voices at Killarney’ to write 
his exquisite ‘Bugle Song,’ did not hear the 
echoes of Ballycroy, for, according to the 
‘echo hunter,’ they are unrivalled. But could 
we hope for anything more beautiful than 
this:— 


“ Oh hark, Oh hear, how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going ; 
Oh sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying 
Blow, bugle, answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying.” 


its perusal has afforded us. 
as dark and hopeless. A letter from the 


present Lord Lieutenant, which we had the 


inquiries, that the social condition of that 


pursue his avocations there unmolested, and 
live and die in peace. 








Elementary Anatomy and Physiology, for 
Schools and Private Instruction. 
liam Lovett. Darton & Co. 


than the irresistible propensity in children to 


they are made. How many dolls have come 
discover the anatomical mechanism by which 
the eyelids opened and closed! 


that include anything of mechanism in their 
construction than this innate desire to com- 
prehend the nature of the machine ? And if, 
then, this be one of the most general, as well 
as earliest, manifestations of the mode in which 


ments ? 


‘Elementary Anatomy and Physiology, for 
Schools and Private Instruction,’ compiled 
and abridged from some of the best modern 
works on those sciences. The information is 
conveyed in brief and clear sentences, ex- 
planations being appended of all the technical 
terms that necessarily enter into the proposi- 


each section or lesson require for their answers 


The subject is illustrated by ten well-selected 
gives a front view of the skeleton and a few 
detached bones. The second and third plates 
are of the muscles, with an instructive diagram 
of the structure of the skin. The fourth plate 
displays the parts contained in the cranium, 





} 


| 


By Wil. | 


the mind endeavours to gain ideas, why should | 
not children be allowed the opportunity of | 
knowing something about their own frame: | 
work, and the mechanism of their own move- | 


and well-executed coloured plates. The first | 


seemed alive with the soul of harmony ; the softest | ficant warning of the cons 
and wildest notes floated on the air, now close, | lacing. The fifth plate 


|organs of circulation 
int as the whisper of the breeze, at 5 ° 
moment faint a: P : | heart and lungs, and the yal pm ie 


We cannot close this volume without | 
thanking the author for the pleasure which | 
We are not of | 
that class who regard the prospects of Ireland | 


| 


privilege of seeing a short time ago, stated | 
his lordship’s conviction, founded on extensive | 
| 


country was improving; and we are so satisfied | 
that this is the case, that we cordially agree | 
in the opinion,—if the settler in Iveland | 
but take the Scripture rule for his guide, | 
“todo justly, to love mercy,” &c., he may | 


} 
| 


NotHinG shows the instinctive tendency in | 
the human mind to pry into causes, and obtain | 
knowledge by observation, more strikingly | 


pull to pieces their toys, in order to sce how | 


| 


to an untimely end through the endeavours to | 


What more | 
common cause of destruction of all playthings | 





| 


| 


To afford them this opportunity is the aim | 
of the little work by William Lovett, entitled | 


‘he is inculeating a hypothesis which 


~~ ———. 
equences of tiahs 
Shows the alimor 

canal, with the lacteals and th . 


The sixth contains a clear dj 


imentapy 
oTracie dus 
pa agram of tha 
The Seventh, of «1. 
Ves of the va 
The eighth plate gives a view fp ree age 
the brain, with the cerebral nerves, Th es ail 
plate shows the spinal cord and nerves Wid 
a diagram of the sensory and motory Rela 
anerve. The tenth plate contains torr)... 
illustrations of the organs of the five te... 
Our only objection to some of those fo... 
is, that the author endeavours to convoy. 
information by their means than th, ry 
capable of imparting. The ethmoid, sphéns, 
and palatine bones, for example, cannot | 
seen in a front view of the skull; and the lip, 
extending to their whereabouts from, , 
figures referring to their names, cay op) 
serve to puzzle the young student, or my, 
him an erroneous notion of their position and 
connexions. The same remark will apply to 
the figure 5 in Plate IT., which points to "th 
four muscles of ihe nose ;” the sharpest-eyej 
urchin will fail to make them out. 
These are venial faults: one graver object 
remains. First impressions are the stronges, 
Above all, it behoves the teacher of vouth : 
impart those principles and facts only whieh 
have received the impress of truth by ther 
universal acceptance. Mr. Lovett may no 
be aware that the middle lobe of the brain is 
that which is common to man with beasts 
that the front lobe is common to him with 
many of the lower animals; and that the 
back lobe is peculiar to man: so peculiar, 
indeed, that it contains parts, such, e.¢9., % 
the ‘ hinder horn of the lateral ventricle,’ and 
the ‘ hippocampus minor,’ of which there isn: 
vestige, even in the apes that make the nearest 
approach in structure to man. Mr. Lovet 
‘an, perhaps, conceive that these, and a scar 
of like ‘damning facts’ against plienology, 
may have operated in preventing such anate 
mists and physiologists as Jones and Richaré 
Quain, Dr. Paris, J. F. South, W. B. Cx 
penter, and M. Magendie, from accepting § 
doctrine which makes the propensi/ics comma 
to man with animals the result of the acter 
of a part of the brain which is peculiar to mat, 
and the moral sentiments to be the Tancuoes 
of a part of the brain which the wolf and the 
hyena possess in common with man. An 
Mr. Lovett must certainly know that, 2 
endeavouring to instil into the minds of youll 
such a dictum as that the reverential s 
other motives to prayer are a function of (3 
middle lobe of the brain, or any part ¢ 
18 he 
by the minority of the authorities he cites 8 
those on which his compilation 1s foundes 
and by a very small minority ol the actus 
cultivators of anatomy and physiology. 4°. 
ever much such a doctrine may be congess 
to his own habits and modes of thought, # 
was bound, therefore, not to inculeate it B . 
book for youth, as a physiological truth es 


'blished, like that of the functions of the 


tions. A series of questions at the conclusion of 


_ the blood. 


a summary of the facts | iyving J explained. | 


roots of the nerves, and like the circulates © 
This blot affects the utility, ig 
will probably still more damage the su 
of his work. i 
In all other respects. we look upon 30 
Lovett’s little book as a legitimate and Pe 
worthy attempt to convey an. a- : 
knowledge of the human mechanism 12° 1) 
best adapted to the youthful mind, a0 
the fre 4 exception we have notee, rss 


the thorax, and abdomen, and affords a signi- | every topic and fact unsuited to ten 
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——- pormuoegner 
Nothing is more calculated to do away with a 
“sperstitious dread of the bony framework 
han an acquaintance with the parts and their 
opnexions, in that model of mechanical excel- 
spee—the human skeleton: nothing more 
“kely to correct a tendency to the wanton 
fiction of pain on a younger and weaker 
ehoolfellow, than a knowledge of the exquisite 
nechanism of the parts that are too often 
sbiected to brutal violence. The records of 
a great public schools of Eton, VW estmin- 
ser, and Winchester, contain instances of 
‘yries affecting the whole of after-life, and 


’ 
pe 
. 

~ 


even occasl so 
wanton and ignorant punishment and tortures 


aficted by the stronger on the weaker | 


youths. . 

‘ 4 short and plain course of lectures on the 
elementary facts of anatomy might be com- 
hined, with good effect, with the long routine 
f grammatical exercises, in these time-ho- 
voured establishrrents. The human mind has 
ther faculties to be educed than that of 


memory. Observation and comparison would | 
be happily called forth and sharpened by | 


similar elementary courses of natural history 


and philosophy ; and out of five or six hun- | 


dred youths, it might well be expected that 
the germ of a natural science would take root 
in some mind peculiarly adapted to its flourish- 
ing growth, and lead to the development of 
a Banks, aCavendish, ora Boyle, as the actual 
system does of men so versed in the mysterics 
of the Greek particle as to merit the mitre. 





Dahomey and the Dahomans; being the Jour- 
nals of Two Missions to the Kingof Dahomey, 


and Residence in his Capital in the years | 


1819 and 1850, By Frederick EF. Forbes, 

Commander R.N. 2 vols. Longmans. 

. [Second Notice. ] 
We propose in the present notice to aecom- 
pany Captain Forbes on his two visits to 
Abomey, and to introduce our readers to the 


strange scenes which he witnessed during his | 


residence in the capital. Before leaving the 
sea-port Whydah, the Dahoman king had 
‘ent our author a gold-headed Malacca 
rane, which was explained to be his protec- 
tion, and without which no one was permitted 
pacha = yon Under the protection of 
and Seman accompanied by Mr. Dunean, 
“4 interpreter, and numerous attendants, 


Conta — to his Dahoman majesty, 
aptar 4 2g op Y T 4 ’ 
Pain Forbes set out from Whydah on the 


12t] ‘tober, 
re ; of Or tober. The country through which 
“ley passed is thus described: — 


1 & ~ 

é A rs a 
° tarted at 7 AM., and passed over an undu- 
lating fi rest countr 


on our jou y, presenting, for the first time 

Mat 19 eY e¢ 5 7 . 

for fifty ‘dl y, Stones. Nota pebble is to be found 

that ext mues inland of Whydah. The soil over 

to the fe > country is a stiff red loam; but even 

pebbles Mtr of wells of 100 feet there are no 

t 8° and ; 5 = . 

Pounding oF gaan for grinding, and stones for 

dee on 00, ee procured from the mountains 

> 4nd carned on 21’ , 

a di men’s heads to Whydah 
A stance of about 200 miles i . 

on As we advanced, j 
glomerate ; 

fa ie am, increased, 
=P Vegetable 

herie ¢} 

“eTly the be, 


. bt of 


ronstone, sandstone, and 
until lost in the cozy soil 
swamp, in a large forest, for- 
river, and leaving very little 
country seems Spe ord a coal deposit. Such a 
coal can ib peeouten oa or railway enterprise. If 
to make sleepers for oo" ill, there is timber enough 
world, and iron o Bs the chemins de fer in the 
machinery, Th “ sufficient for every kind of 

and is capable of producing any 


; 1 of a 
its being (t 


aad every 4; . 

ouring wate ne, Gold is found in the neigh- 
raced here Qu shantee, and doubtless may be 
Mountains ‘,. s4artz is common in the Kong 


i onds and other precious stones 


; ioning loss of life itself, through the | 








might repay enterprise. Game is plentiful all 
along the road, 
tridges have been calling along our route. 
forests abound in deer, pigs, monkeys; besides 
wild beasts, as leopards and wolves. The patakoos, 
as the wolves are called, are heard howling all 
night long in Abomey, Whydah, and all towns on 
our route; but the fear of the deadly cobras, which 
are extremely numerous, deters the native from 
warring against the wolves in their wild haunts, 
and he is content to trap them in large square 
traps, like gigantic models of the ingenious little 
machines by which sparrows are eaught by English 
boys.” , 
They arrived at the village of Cannah, 
within sight of Abomey, in rather less than 
four days, and entered the city on the follow- 
|}ing morning, when they were graciously 
received by his Majesty, King Gézo:— 


‘Within a short distance of the roval residence 
we halted at the house of afriend of our inter- 
preter’s, where we dressed in our full uniforms, and 
then moved forward to some shady trees to await 
the arrival of the cabooceers who were to conduct 
us to the royal presence. In our rear were ar- 
ranged our followers. hammockmen, and a crowd 
| of Dahoman spectators. About a quarter of a mile 
from us stood a vast assembly of cabooceers and 
soldiers, with umbrellas of state, flat-topped, and 
ornamented like those of the Chinese, and banners 
of every hue and most varied devices. Besides the 
Dahoman standards, each of which was ornamented 
by a human skull, floated the national flags of 
France, England, Portugal, and Brazil, whilst every 
cabooceer had his own particular pennon. The 
first chief who advanced from this gay crowd of 
cabooceers was Boh-peh, the governor of the 
capital, dressed in a country cloth wrapped round 
his body, a slouched hat, necklaces of coral and 
other beads, and armed with a handsome sword. 
Behind him came a retinue of soldiers, his standard, 
his umbrella of state, and his stool of rank; and 
lastly, a band of most discordant: music. Arrived 
in front of our position, he bowed, and then 
marched, from right to left, round our seats three 
times, completing each circuit with a low obei- 
On his third round he discharged three 
danced a short measure, then ad- 
| vanced and shook hands, and seated himself on his 
| stool of office, which its bearer had placed on my 
lxight hand. Ah-hoh-peh, the king's brother, and 
| Gaseh-doh, the chief of the cabooceers of Abomey, 
| 
| 


sance, 
| muskets and 





followed with similar attendants and ceremonies. 
When the whole party was seated, a body of the 
royal household, having half their heads shaved, 
took position in front, and sanga hymn of welcome 
tous. They were showily dressed in scarlet trim- 
med with vellow beads and other ornaments, with 
their heads covered by silver caps, some of which 
were distinguished by a pair of small silver horns, 
such as are commonly worn in the northern parts 
of Africa, and especially in Abyssinia. In his 


which he beat time to the air of the chant. 
advanced Poh-veh-soo and his party of blunderbuss- 
men, who, after passing round us three times, 
fired a salute. Poh-veh-soo, as will be seen ina 
| future journal, is at once a military officer, court- 
| fool, and headsman,—the latter office no sinecure. 
So soon as we had completed the usual ceremony 
of drinking healths, we entered our hammocks, 
and, joining procession after the cabooceers and 





busses, and short brass guns, marched to the 
palace square. 

The walls of the palace of Dange-lah-cordeh are 
surmounted, at a distance of twenty feet, with 
human skulls, many of which ghastly ornaments 
time has decayed, and the wind blown down. 
| Happy omen! they are not replaced. The square 
| of the palace was filled with armed people, seated 
| on their hams, the polished barrels of their Danish 
muskets standing up like a forest. Under a 
thatched gateway was the king, surrounded by 
his immediate wives; while on each side sat the 





| amazons, all in uniform, armed, and accoutred i 


right hand each carried a horse-tail whip, with | 
Next | 
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Guinea-fowl, bush-fowl, and pavr- | 
The | 


and 


their levees, amid the firing of muskets, blunder- | 





and in the centre of the square squatted the males, 
Hundreds of banners and umbrellas enlivened the 
scene, and a constant firing from great guns and 
small arms increased the excitement. When near 


_ the king’s seat we came to a halt, while the caboo- 


ceers bowed down and kissed the dust. Passing 
before the throne, we bowed and made the cireuit 
of the s juare three times, the cabooceers prostrat- 
ing, and ourselves repeating our obeisances each 
time that we passed the royal seat. On the third 
time, the ministers and cabooceers formed a line 
to the king's position; and, as we stept from our 
hammocks, the king, who had been reclining, rose, 
and forty discordant bands struck up a quick step, 


whilst guns were tired, and all shouted except the 


ministers and cabooceers, who prostrated them- 
selves and threw dirt on their heads as we ad- 
vanced and shook hands with the king. His Da- 
homan Majesty, King Gézo, is about forty-eight 
years of age, good-looking, with nothing of the 
feature, his complexion wanting several 
shades of being black ; his appearance commanding, 
and his countenance intellectual, though stern in 
the extreme. That he is proud there can be no 
doubt, for he treads the earth as if it were honoured 
by its burden. Were it not for a slight cast in his 
eye, he would be a handsome man, Contrasted 
with the gaudy attire of his ministers, wives, and 
and laden with coral, 


neyro 


cabooceers (of every hue, 
gold, silver, and brass ornaments), the king was 
plainly dressed, in a robe of yellow silk 
slashed with satin stars and half-smoons, Mandingo 
sandals, and a Spanish hat trimmed with gold 
lace; the only ornament being a small gold chain 
of European manufacture. Taking our seats on 
chairs facing the royal mat, we entered into a 
complimentary conversation, the king asking many 
questions about our sovereign and England.” 


loose 


Captain Forbes and his party quitted 
Abomey at the end of three or four days, 
having received an invitation, as we mentioned 
in our previous notice, to return in the follow- 
ing year, in order to be present at the great 
festival or ‘Customs’ of the court. Of these 
customs we have an interesting account in 
the second volume of the work. They are 
celebrated throughout western Africa for 
their magnificence; but till the publication 
of the present work, we had had no description 
of then from an eye-witness. Captain Forbes 
returned to Abomey on his second visit on 
the 26th of May. 1850, and soon afterwards 
the Customs began. The first Custom con- 
sists in paying the minstrels, of whose songs 
we have the following account :— 

“At 10 A.M. commenced the custom called 
‘ Ee-que-ah-ek-beh,’ paying the troubadours, Pass- 
ing through another gateway, we entered on an 
extensive square, On the opposite side, under a 
rich canopy of umbrellas of every colour, and orna- 
mented with strange devices, on a couch, reclined 
the king. In his rear, and on each side, sat his 
wives and female soldiers, in all about three thou- 
sand, all well dressed. The amazons in uniform, 
armed and accoutred, squatted on their hams, their 
long Danish muskets on end, with the stocks on 
the ground. Among the crowd of amazons were 
planted twenty-eight crutch sticks, painted blue, 
each ornamented with a bandanna hand- 
kerchief: these were the sticks of office of the 
female troubadours, and each, in her turn, had to 
sing the romance of the history of Dahomey. * * 

‘A strict silence reigned, save when broken, at 


| short intervals, by the voice of a herald proclaiming 


aloud the conquests of the kings of Dahomey. The 
scene was novel, and the dresses (from colour) 
magnificent in appearance. We were no sooner 


seated than two troubadours advanced and intro- 


duced themselves; then (one at a time) sang, in 
metrical short verse, the praises of the monarch— 
his exploits in war, his numerous conquests, the 
‘ glorious’ achievements of his ancestors ; and, as if 
sweet to the ears of the brother who had de 

him, desecrated the name of Adonajah, the de- 
throned monarch, as one unfit to reign over & 
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brave warlike nation such as Dahomey. ‘Gézo,’ 
sang the troubadour, ‘ was the choice of the nation! 
the liberal! the free-handed! who so generous as 
he? who sobrave? Behold him, the king of kings! 
Haussoo-lae-beh Haussoo.’ At the mention of his 
father’s, or any deceased relative’s, name, all the 
cabooceers, ministers, and officers had to prostrate 
on the neutral ground and kiss the dust. * * * 

“ After two males had sung, two females stepped 
forward, singing in praise ‘of him,’ they said, 
‘who gave them birth. We were women, we are 
now men; Gézo has borne us again, we are his 
wives, his daughters, his soldiers, his sandals. 
War is our pastime,—it clothes, it feeds, it is all 
to us.’ Repeatedly describing some particular 
exploit, they would call upon the multitude to 
laugh for joy at the glorious deeds of Gezoo. First 
the female court exercised their risible faculties; 
then the male set up a laughing chorus; at other 
times they called on all to join chorus, when the 
din was indescribable, as some fifty bands chimed in. 


ao we * ot * 








' courtiers will 





“As each pair of troubadours finished their 
song, twenty-eight heads of cowries, twenty-eight 
pieces of cloth, four pieces of handkerchiefs, and 
two gallons of rum were presented—if to males by 


the mayo, if to females by the mae-hae-pah—with | 


a lengthened speech on the liberality of ue monarch. 
Who paid them so highly for remembering the 
glorious deeds of his ancestors? This present was 
for the two sergeants and their bands, in all about 
thirty people.” 

The second Custom is the display of the 
king's wealth, which is carried on the heads 
of slaves, through the town to the market and 
back again. A programme of the procession, 
which consisted of between 6000 and 7000 
people, is given by our author. 

‘* After the tedious prostrations of every officer, 
from the cabooceers to eunuchs, had been brought 
tv a close, the king left his throne, and passing the 
neutral ground, came towards us. We rose to 
salute him; and after a few compliments, and 
explanations that owing to the heavy appearance 
of the weather the dresses were by no means gay, 
he returned to histhrone. Some more prostrations 
of native traders from Whydah and Haussa Malams 
followed, and whilst some fourteen liberated Africans 
shouted Vira y, 200 male and 200 female 
vfficers kissed the dust. Forty female standard 
bearers next passed, preceding his Majesty's female 
relations, who all kissed the dust : and then followed 
in single file 2539 women, carrying various articles: 
then 1590 carried cowries. Many bore silver orna- 
ments of all kinds; some large and ill-shaped, 
fashioned by Dahoman artisans. Lest we should 
not fully appreciate his supposed wealth, Hootoojee 
and the king's artisan brother were seated in our 
Vicinity to explain the value of the various articles. 
A reference to the programme will satisfy the 
rewler that his Majesty could not have formed any 
precise idea of the actual use of some portions of 
his wealth, or he would not have exposed them to 
enhance the idca of his riches; a few carriaves 
were drawn past, and, at intervals, ladies of the 
harem trooped by, attended by guards of amazons, 
‘the royal banner, and all the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of glorious war,’ such as drums orna- 
mented with one or two dozen skulls. interlaced 
with jaw bones. One umbrella, that shaded a 
sable princess, was decorated with 148 human 
jaw bones, and many of these ladies, besides 
heing attended by slaves carrving swords and 
shields, bearing these ghastly ornaments. carried 
at their girdles each a polished skull drinking- 
cup: these latter groups did not leave the 
yard, but took up their positions under trees, 
and, in opera style, sang and danced at times. 
Towards the evening, some 2000 amazons were col- 
lected in close column, under arms, and in their 
front all the ladies of the royal family and harem. 
Mingled with the procession would be groups of 
females from various parts of Africa, each perform- 
ing the peculiar dance of her countrv. When these 
were not being performed, the ladies would now 
seize their shields and dance a <hield-dance : then 


e] rev, 


a musket, a sword, a bow and arrow dance, in 
turns. Sometimes one would step forward and | 
harangue the monarch in verse, whilst the chorus 
was taken up by all, the amazons and the rest of 
the people ; and, lastly, having expended all their | 
praises, they called upon the king to come out and | 
dance with them, and they did not call in vain. 

‘‘The monarch, although a stately figure, is by 
no means a good dancer, yet what a king performs 
ever approve. Loud shouts of 
applause crowned the royal exertions, and amid the 
din of firing, shouting, singing, and dancing, his 
majesty, hidden as usual by cloths from public gaze, | 
drank to his sable thousands of wives. The dance 
was a working of all the muscles of the body, the 
hands and feet moving to a quick step; there is 
nothing graceful, nor strikingly active, while to 
dance well requires great muscular labour. 

‘‘ These scenes were very enlivening, and cer- 
tainly the most picturesque and theatrical of any 
out-of-door féte I have ever witnessed in any part 
of the world: but there was no wealth, no riches 
in reality, although the gaudy colours were equally | 
pleasing to the eye. The cellection of a country 
fair in England, carried in a similar manner, would 
by far have exceeded the wealth displayed, and the 
dresses of a minor theatre would, except in silver 


and coral, have excelled in point of value and | 


show. Yet, in acountry like Dahomey, it was an 
immense collection.” 

The third Custom is entitled, throwing pre- 
sents to the people. 


feet in height, from which the king throws to 
the mob assembled below, cowries, 


scramble, The last present consists of human 


victims, who are thrown from the platform, 


and are straightway despatched with clubs 
and swords by the savages below. The num- 
ber of victims varies in different veers. On 
the occasion on which Captain Forbes was 
present, fourteen were destined for destruc- 
tion; but he suceeeded in saving the lives of 
three. They were all dressed in clean white 
dresses, with a high red cap, lashed hand and 
foot, and carried in small canoes and baskets 
on the heads of men. 

‘** During the royal absence a dead silence reigned 
as if by general consent; when by accident it was 
broken, it was reinforced by the eunuchs sounding 
their metal bells, tolling the knell of eleven human 
beings. Out of fourteen now brought on the plat- 
form, we, the unworthy instruments of the Divine 
will, succeeded in saving the lives of three. Lashed 
as we described before, these sturdy men met the 
gaze of their persecutors with a firmness perfectly 
astonishing. Nota sigh was breathed. In all my 
life 1 never saw such coolness so near death. It 
did not seem real, yet it soon proved frightfully so. 
One hellish monster placed his finger to the eyes 
of a victim who hung down his head, but, finding 
no moisture, drew upon himself the ridicule of his 
fiendish coadjutors. Ten of the human offerings to | 
the bloodthirsty mob, and an alligator and a cat. 
were guarded by soldiers, the other four by amazons, | 

* e % * ~ 

‘The king insisted on our viewing the place of 
sacrifice. Immediately under the royal stand, 
within the brake of acacia bushes, stood seven or 
eight fell ruffians, some armed with clubs, others 
with scimetars. grinning horribly. As we ap- 
proached, the mob yelled fearfully, and called upon 
the king to ‘feed them, they were hungry.’ * * # 
Disgusted beyond the powers of description, we 
retired to our seats. * * * As we reached 
them, a fearful vell rent the air. The victims were 
held high above the heads of their bearers, and the 
naked ruffians thus acknowledged the munificence 
of their prince. Silence again ruled, and the king 
made a speech, stating that of bis prisoners he gave 
& portion to his soldiers, as his father and grand- 
father had done before. These were Attahpabins. 
Having called their names, the one nearest was 
Givested of his clothes, the foot of the basket placed 


. : 
| on the parapet, when the 


_ with gaudy hangings. 
and short trowsers ; 
In the centre of the | 
/market-place a platform is erected, twelve 


cloth, 
'tobaceo, &e., for which there is a general 
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and birds of prey. After the third vietm tare 
been sacrificed, the king retired, and the chs, 
slave-dealers completed the deed which the 
blushed to finish.” 

The fourth Custom is the review of + 
troops. Our author counted 70 1) under an 
of whom 4400 were males, and thie vennsiede 
females. They were all armed, aceon 
and dressed as nearly as possible alike. ink 
and white tunics, short trousers, and caps, 

‘The order was thus in each squadron 
armed men, the standard, stool, and other ins 
and then the officer under his umbrella of 
followed by a band. The amazons next march! 
by in similar array ; each army had its war drum 
standards, war-stools, shields ornamented wit 
human skulls, and other ghastly emblems 
barbarous warfare. 

**Searcely had the whole passed than the king 
arrived on the ground, carried in a state hammoc 
His Majesty was in tun 
the only ornaments were nes 
military accoutrements. To-day, the whole natiop 
was military; mother, wife, daughter, minister 
even the hunchbacks and dwarfs, were strutting 
by in all the pride of military array, * * * 

‘* Having taken ground at the further end of th: 
field, one at a time, the squadrons enfiladed between 
two fetish houses, and commenced an independent 
open fire, and deploying into line, passed to the 
right of the royal stool, while the officers came up 
at double quick time, prostrated themselves, danced 
fired muskets, and then received each as a mark of 
favour a bottle of rum. " ig 

‘* Order and discipline were observable through 
out, uniform and good accoutrements general, and 
except in the most civilised countries in the world 
and even there as regarded the order of the mult 
tude, no review could have gone off better. Ther 
was no delay, no awkwardness, no accident: sides 
de-camp were rushing about with orders; it ¥s 
noble and extremely interesting. Every facility ¥ss 
offered us towards acquiring information, a 
except an exaggeration in numbers, truly giver 
The king has great pride in his army, and otter 
turned to us with an inquiring eye as the amazon 
went through their evolutions: he is justly proue 
of these female guards, who appear in every WY 
to rival the male.” _ 

The other Customs we must dismss 5 
more brevity. One of the most interesting § 
the king’s court of justice. The king sits 3 
judge in an open court, in which any one * 
at liberty to bring an accusation against 
other on account of his conduct in the ss 
war, and if the charge is substantiate: 
punishment follows. Great liberty of ah 
is enjoyed, and distinctions of rank laid - 
In the court at which Captam Foren 
present, the amazons charged a portion? 4 
male army with cowardice; and after yin. 
‘war-palaver,’ one of the generals ol the ~~ 
was Sed of his rank. The remain 
Customs consisted of the amazons = y 
fidelity, a sham fight, and the offers “ 
sacrifices on the tombs of their ance 
which is called, Watering the Graves: rth 

In an appendix to the first volume of I 
work, Captain Forbes gives an account 0 
Vahie or Vei language, which has ‘s 
duced to writing by the negroes os 
unassisted by Europeans. This remaen 
discovery was made by Captain Forbes, © 
was communicated by him to the miss 
of the Church Missionary Society * 
Leone, who despatched one of their pu 
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roy, J. W. Koelle, to investigate the 
The writing itself is syllabic. About 
als, of which about half seem super- 
esent the sounds of all the syllables 
Those symbols 


the 
matter. 
ax) syimb 
dyous, repr’ 
eer te the language. 
pon ae native, who had for afew weeks 
learnt our ordinary phonetic language from 
», American missionary. Mr. Koelle ob- 
rarer ’ 
= have been transmitted to England. 
We learn that a lithographed fac-simile of 
one of these MSS. has been executed under 
‘he superintendence of some gentlemen of the 
‘yreign ollice, and that copies of it have been 
printed for circulation among the natives. 
The geographical extension of the Valve lan- 
suage has not yet been determined; but it is 
siated by Captain Forbes to extend over Cape 
Mount. Soungrie. Marma, and Gallinas, on 
the sea-coast, and several interior countries. 
The discovery of this written language is one 
proof among many which Captain Forbes’s 
hook contains, that the negroes are capable 
of greater intellectual attainments than many 
Europeans imagine; and that if the incubus 
of the slave trade were removed, they would 
probably make rapid advances in knowledge 
and civilization. 

We had intended making some remarks 
upon Captain Forbes’s suggestions for thie 
suppression of the slave trade; but our space 
is exhausted. We can only state in general 
lis opinion, that the withdrawal of the block- 
ading squadron would greatly augment the 


with most other competent witnesses, that 


We can only hope, he says, to accomplish 
this object by introducing the blessings of 
civilization into the interior of Africa, and by 
convincing the native chiefs that they will 


cultivating the productions of their country, 
than by the sale of their subjects or enemies. 





Water Lily. In a Series of Figures’ by 
Walter Fiteh: with Descriptions by Sir 
W. J. Hooker, K.H., D.C.L., F.RS.. &e. 
Reeve and Benham. 
SONS Atty Years ago, two wanderers among 
erthe ilds of central America, the one a worthy 
priest and missionary among the Indians, 
the other an enthusiastic botanist, came sud- 
prs 7 Spon a flower so beautiful that the sight 
Mt it filed their hearts with gratitude; and, 
eed by an overpowering sense of pious 
aa — men knelt before 
to the Cre ¥y,and poured forth their praises 
thea ant that so delighted and astonished 
wane os yee. from time to time the 
Neeng trave ers and natives, was at 
B2tA, In 1842, gathere: 
condition by the ; c 
fabie explorer ot ¢ 
urgk, to admit of 
“tructure and afiinities 
Water lily of an “e 
and received fron 
loria Reqia,— 
ETacious Queen. 
eautiful and extr 
Pe . a pd, e, and as t 
§pecime 
*Urpassed all o 


~ 4s at ; . 
Vj tovia Regia: O7",” Tilustrations of the Royal 


complished and indefati- 


It proved to be a 
entirely new generic type, 
1 Dr. Lindley the name of 
a graceful compliment to our 


aordinary as it was re- 
he delincations and pre- 
ns of it proved, the realit 


wr ; xpectz ions rhe 
uurivalled skill pectations, when through the | 


icto of British horticulturists the 


hla Was r 


nted about sixteen years ago by an | 


guished noblemen who 


some MSS. written in this language, | 


| bud opens at a tiine. 


'states, of the natural size, 
| dissections of all the features of its organiza- 


plants are unrivalled. 


ator of themselves and tlie flower. | 


Lin a sufficiently good | 


eared in England, and displayed | 
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its charms profusely, to the delight of all | 


botanists and lovers of floral beauty, during 
the last year. Plants reared, after much per- 
severance and several disappointments, in the 
Royal Gardens at Kew, were communicated 
to Chatsworth and to Sion. 
ficent gardens, so honourable to the distin- 
them, the 
Victoria first attained its vast dimensions and 
opened its gorgeous blossoms, 
enormous leaves six feet in diameter and 


} ISSCSS 


eighteen feet in cireumference, so strong as | 
us in the two parties concerned in it is as 


to support a person weighing eleven stones; 
and flowers —gorgeous, snowy, blush-tinted 
water lilies,—measuring fourteen inches across 
and three feet eight inches in circumference. 
These prodigious dimensions are said to be 
exceeded by the leaves and flowers of the 
wild plant growing in its native solitudes. 
Mr. Paxton, however, anticipates that the 
plants under his care at Chatsworth will attain 
their full size before long. Last November 


was the anniversary of the Chatsworth speci- | 
mens. The plant sent there from Kew, had | 
trality would savour of indifference, and we 
_ become one-sided. 


in seventy-nine days completely filled a tank 
of eighteen fect eight inches by nineteen feet 
one inch. It must have added to its size no 
less than 647 square inches daily! B: 
end of its first year it had produced 150 leaves 
and twenty-six flowers. Only one flower- 
Thanks to the skill of 
Mr. J. Smith, Mr. Paxton, and Mr. Iveson, 


“we may now contidently regard the Victoria 
'as an established denizen of England. At 
the present moment it is flowering, under 
slave trade; but at the same time he agrees | 


Mr. Sowerby’s care, in the Royal Botanic 


at | Gardens in Regent's Park. 
the squadron alone will never suppress it. | 


The splendid publication before us is de- 
voted to the illustration of this queen among 
flowers. The text, from the pen of one of the 


most eminent of living botanists, details the 
wer go history of its discovery and the particulars of 
obtain a larger number of European goods by | 


its structure. The plates are coloured litho- 
graphs, as remarkable for beauty and truth- 
fulness, as for their minute and perfect bota- 
nical accuracy: they represent the general 
aspect of the Victoria, its flowers in various 
and elaborate 





tion. These representations are executed by 
Mr. Fitch, an artist whose deiineations of 
The whole forms an 
elegant and appropriate memorial of one of 
the most remarkable accessions ever made to 
horticulture. 
have read a statement at the close of the 
volume, announcing that the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Woods is about to erect a new house 
in the Roval Gardens at Kew, to contain two 
tanks of a size suitable “ for the cultivation 
and full development of this truly regal plant.” 
This act will be highly appreciated by the 


| people of England generally, for in no national 
| institution is more interest taken by all classes 


of the community than in the Gardens at 
Kew; they are as beautiful as they are instruc- 


“sae itive, as deeply valued by the intellectual 
rulana, Sir Robert Schom- | 
afull working out of its | 


operative, who looks forward to them as the 
scene of a summer's holiday, where he may 


both admire and learn, as by the man of 
"science, who knows and fully appreciates their 

strictly scientific value. They are worthy of | cant, 
i commanding the attendance of Lilias Haman 


a great nation, and when our foreign visitors 


explore and criticise our sights during the | 
approaching summer, none will afford them 


more unmingled satisfaction and probably also 


| surprise, since the perfection of these gardens 


is not as well known either abroad or at home 
as it should and will be. The old distich on 
the milestone in the Highlands, 


| botanist 
In these marni- | S{tongest expressions of gratitude for bringing 
yi. | them to their present admirable condition, 


exhibiting | 


By the | 


on the first introduction. 


With very great pleasure we | 


* Had vou seen these roads before they were made, 
You'd have lifted your hands and blessed General Wade,” 
might be paraphrased with an appropriate 
application to Kew Gardens. The illustrious 
who directs them deserves our 
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A Norel. 3 vols. Bentley. 
THovcn two centuries have passed away 
since our great civil war, the interest felt by 


ervey ¥ , 
Lie Coxrfessor : 


warm-blooded as ever. Let any one advecate 
the contrary side to our own, and the feeling 
of antagonism is aroused forthwith. Our 
combativeness developes itself, and an almost 
personal concern gives unusual fire to the 
controversy. Doubtless this result is to be 
accounted for from the fact that the truths 
and errors of those days are, in a great 
measure, the truths and errors of our own. 
lf one party was in the right, the other must 
have been grievously at fault. Thus neu- 


To the historical novelist 
this feeling is by no means unfavourable. 
Prejudice gives lite, and even bigotry becomes 
wmusing under the garb of fiction. Then 
again, the agitated state of society at that 
period, and the extremes into which both 
cavahers and roundheads fell, atlord admirable 


/scope for the picturesque both in narrative 


and detail. A quick eye will readily catch 
the salient points, and thus a sort of founda- 
tion for the superstructure is in) a manner 
prepared. No wonder, then, that many of 
our novelists have laid their plot in this ex- 
citing period of English history. The tale 
before us advocates the side of the royalists, 
and in doing so out-Herods ITerod, and 
would tempt us to look even upon Hume as 
unpartial. Considered simply as a novel, and 
not as the exponent of political or historical 
verities, it possesses considerable merit. The 
plot, though somewhat intricate, is skilfully 
unravelled ; the principal characters are drawn 
with foree, and are well sustained; while 
the subordinate personages of the story are 
graphically sketched in with a few broad 
strokes, so that we become familiar with them 
There is no lack of 
incident or action, and there is considerable 
power in the narrative. 

‘The Confessor,’ Father Jacopo, should not, 
we think, have given a title to the work. He 
is not the hero, and the dark under-plot which 
he is stealthily carrying on throughout a con- 
siderable portion of the volumes is ueither 
natural nor interesting. Then, although a 
caricature of the puritan preacher is a staple 
commodity for the writer of fiction, such a 
character as that of the Rev. Shimei Haman 
ought not to have been introduced. A man 
who would have been scouted by all honest 
men of any party; a vulgar and sordid villain, 
whose very daughter cries shame on him, is 
no representative of a class, nor is his asso- 
ciation with Cromwell in any degree probable. 
In one chapter, however, Wwe find the Pro- 


tector flinging a pillow at the reverend gen- 


tleman to silence his odious cant, and then 


as a companion to his own daughters. A good 
creature was Lilias in spite of the noisome 
atmosphere which surrounded her, but worldly 
and unrefined; the child of an ex-bailiff and 
self-constituted parson, it is beyond all credi- 
bility that she should ever have formed one 


| of Cromwell's home-circle. In spite of a few 
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glaring extravagancies, the beauties of the 
story fully compensate for its defects, and we 
gladly turn from them to the more welcome 
portion of our task. We do not propose, how- 
ever, entering into the plot, nor will space 
permit us to give even a running list of the 
many personages which appear upon the 
scene. To serve the most temporary pur- 
pose a new character is introduced, and 
generally with good effect, so that paucity of 
invention is by no means a failing to be attri- 
buted to the author of ‘The Confessor.’ The 
hero is a young man known to us till the 
closing scene by the name of Albert Lyndesay: 
Lady 
the Earl of Strafford, is the heroine, and her 
character is, perhaps, the best sustained of 
any in the novel. Her gradual progress in 
moral and physical beauty, from a merry 





Catharine Wentworth, a daughter of | 


and romantic maiden, whose wit and words | 


were not lacking, to the full-grown woman, 
who passed through the bitterest anguish 


when her father died upon the scaffold, and | 


anon emerged from that trial purified and 
strengthened, more radiant in features, be- 


that your own heart may be able to open to new 
affections.’ 

‘“‘« Never, Albert, never. I shall go down to 
the grave mourning as your wife—your widowed 
bride. It was for that purpose that I came here.’ 

‘‘ He looked in her face, unable to comprehend 
her words. In an instant the blood mounted to 
her brow, and the maiden delicacy which had given 
way to a stronger feeling, returned in full force as 
she stammered,— 

“ €1 seem very bold,—unwomanly; but can you 
not comprehend me? No,—then I must utter it. 
Albert once before you asked me to become your 
wife immediately, and I refused; now I am ready 
to fulfil my pledge.’ 

“Overcome by this testimony of a devotion 
which prompted such a sacrifice ; Lyndesay covered 
his face with his hands as he replied, — 

«My sentence of this morning annulled your 
pledge.’ 

““*Oh no! Oh no! that cannot be,’ she said. ‘If 
the thought of other duties prompted me to refuse 
completing our union until circumstances should 


| be more auspicious, 1 am sufficiently punished by 


' 


cause ennobled by inward virtues—the tale of | 


her love, her fears, her heroic courage—all 
this throws a fascination around Katharine, 
which is highly captivating to the reader. 
After the execution of the King, Albert 


Lyndesay is also condemned to death, and | 
Lady Wentworth, accompanied by Howard, | 


a clergyman, who was formerly her tutor, 
visits her lover in St. James's Palace before 
his final removal to the Tower. The following 
extract will afford no unfavourable specimen 
of the writer's style :— 

*«* Katharine, beloved! most precious! why did 
youcome! Oh, my God! I could have borne all 
tat this!" The tone of bitter grief in which 


Lyndesay spoke these words seemed to augment | 


the anguish of his affianced, and she sank into a 
chair unable to articulate. Lyndesay silently held 
out his hand to Howard, who pressed it with fer- 
vency; then by a powerful effort regaining his 
self-command, he said :—-‘ Be calm, I entreat vou, 
my Katharine, and hear me. Would my heart 
permit me, I could chide thee, my love, for taking 
this step, which may place thy life in danger.” 

“** My life! Oh, Albert’! what is it worth now” 

** Lyndesay saw that despair had for a moment 
shaken the usually firm tone of Katharine’s feeling, 
and that on him alone it depended to sustain them 
both during the painful scene. 
that, having passed the last few hours in perpetu- 
ally recurring fits of swooning, body and mind 
were alike weakened, and her fortitude had given 
way. 

‘* He spoke calmly. 

“Your life, my Katharine, is the gift of God, 
and as such must be cherished until you are called 
upon to resign it. Further,” he ‘said, tenderly 
placing his arm around her, ‘you must sometimes 
think of one who has loved you with no common 
love, and persevere to the end in faith and hope— 
aye, in time, may be in peace—for his sake.’ 

‘**T could have died sa your sake, Albert—but 
to live for it without you —Oh, no! it is im- 
possible.’ ‘ 

‘* * Think this: that as now every half hour brings 
nearer the time of our separation, so, when I shall 
have passed that bourne, which, believe me, I do 
not fear, every hour you live will be so much 
advance to the period of our reunion.’ 

“** But how to pass the interval,’ said Katharine, 
with a shudder, and in a tone which betrayed the 
intense suffering which had taken hold upon her. 

“** You will not be left comfortless, for God is 
all powerful. At first—I pretend not to deny it— 
the stroke must try your fortitude; but our mer- 
ciful Creator has ordained that even with those 
who love most dearly, time shall soften the pangs 
of such separations. Wherever you are, you will 
be loved, my Katharine, and in 


i 


And true it was | 


this dreadful sentence, which cuts off that future 
so securely reckoned on, I should then have had 
the right which’—she hesitated, and coloured 
slightly—‘ which the marriage tie alone can give 
me, to share your last hours of captivity,—to sus- 
tain you—to cheer you—you, who have no mother, 
no sister or brother, or dear friend with you in 
this awful hour. Oh, Albert! do not reject me!’ 

*** And to bear a dishonoured name for ever!’ 
returned her lover. 

‘** Dishonoured!—then is my own so equally, 
for these tyrants found their first victim in Went- 
worth. But, no! the disgrace is theirs; and fear 
not, but that other times will account it a glory to 
have fallen a martyr in such a cause as yours and 
his.’ 

“‘Lyndesay observed the quick transition of 
feeling which his words had kindled, arousing in 
Katharine all the pride of her race. He smiled, 
as, wishing to divert her mind from the one sad 


| theme, he replied, — 


‘“*You have the courage and constancy of a 
heroine, my Katharine; try to have the fortitude. 
1 am loath to disturb your confidence in the judg- 
ment of future ages on these times! but much |] 
fear that, when the enthusiasm of our cause has 
passed away, cold calculating policy will fail to do 
it justice. But most probably on this, like every 
other subject, men will entertain, as at present, 
two opinions.’ 

“ The slight spark of heroism which had animated 
Katharine for a moment, had passed away while 
Lyndesay spoke, and when he ceased, she only 
said in a low, sad tone—‘ Will you comply?’ : 

‘** Dearest, no,’ he said; ‘it were a sacrifice to 
selfishness which I cannot, must not make, to 
suffer that, for a few hours’ alleviation of my 
sorrow, you should incur all the consequences of 
this step. Believe me, the thought of your devo- 
tion will sweeten to me the bitter cup which I am 
about to drink, though, alas! it makes me but the 
more sensible of all which that draught deprives 
me of.’ He stopped short, and turned away his 
face; but the maiden, rising, gently took his hand 
and addressed him. ' 

*** Listen to me, Albert. You have loved me, 
as you say, with no common love, and through 
years of vicissitude and trial; but even you cannot 
comprehend the all-engrussing, all-inspiring nature 
of a woman's love, once worthily given and re- 
turned. Itis her life —her world—her past. pre- 
sent, and to come,—the pivot around which all her 
thoughts revolve—thoughts which have for object 


the devotion of her being to the happiness of 


time, God grant | remarks, or we should 


another, finding therein her own. For this, no 
act is a sacrifice. Deprived of all hope of such a 
lot in the future, will you deny me the remem- 
brance of it in the past ?’” 

For the effect of Katharine’s appeal, and 
the ultimate destiny of the lovers, we refer 
our readers to the novel itself. 
extract has not left us space for any further 


ve liked to bring 


essential to the very idea 
Cur long 











forward Margaret Hamilton, the Victim of 
cruel creed; the upright Howard. wh. 


name has already been mentioned. a 
the prophetess ; Pierre, the dwarf: Mone. 
Falkland, and some other deat 
delineation of which is very fairly cones. 
and executed. ' J COLcelred 
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An Taquiry tnto the Pri ciples of the Diet 
bution of Wealth most ¢ mnducire / Hy ‘ rs 
Happiness. By William Thompson. ? 
edition by William Pare. Orr and Co 

Lectures on Social Science and the Ove 
tion of Labour. By James Hole.’ ¢ 
man. 

Tue first edition of this work was ) ublished 

in amore prolix form, above twenty-five year 

ago. The author, Mr. Thompson, was a 


*“ 
afl? 


hen 
Ua): 
i 


[rish gentleman of fortune, who resided wi! 
Jeremy Bentham. and devoted himself to the 
study of political, moral, and social philo. 
sophy. He died in 1833, leaving the bulk of 
his property, consisting of freehold estates, to 
trustees, of whom the editor was one, for the 
purpose of promulgating the principles be 
advocated. These principles appear, from 
the pamphlets published by Mr. Thompson, 
to have been—equal rights of women—labour 
entitled to the whole products of its exertions 
—mutual co-operation —united possessions— 
equality of exertions, and of the means of 
enjoyment. The freehold estates in the county 
of Cork are in the Irish Court of Chancery, 
at the instance of the nearest heirs, and the 
female sex must wait for their equal rights, 
and the working class for equal labour, equal 
pay, and equal enjoyments with their en- 
ployers, until the Irish Chancellor gives the 
means for re-constructing society by the aid 
of Mr. Thompson’s freehold estates. 

In the two works before us, and in all the 
tracts and lectures for illustrating the theory 
of Socialism, or Communism, there appears 
to be a common fallacy in the first groune 
principle which vitiates all the subsequent 
reasoning and conclusions. It 1s assumed 
that every human being has a natural right to 
an equal share of all that has been created fot 
the use of the human race, of the land of 
cially, and of the products of the land. us 
is the foundation-stone upon which is built 
every theory of socialism, communism, OF the 
equal right of every individual to an eque 
share of the gifts of nature. But this assumed 
first principle, upon which all these specu 
tions rest, is in itself false. Our natural rights 
ave limited by our natural wants. The chs 
in the cradle has not an equal natural ne 
with the adult man, to the growing tree wee 
he cannot cut down and apply to ee 
the animals which he cannot eatch i te 
forest and domesticate, to the acres le = 
which he cannot plough, sow, ant yo 
subservient to his subsistence. The wh 
female sex, and four-fifths of the male, oa 
like children in the cradle, as regards the us 


‘ and 
they can make of the gifts of nature, the 
£ j Jucts, for suppiying oS = 
and its products, fc ppi i individual 


wants. Now they either have, eac r 
of them, a natural right to an equal s 4 i 
those gifts of nature, or they have - bs 
they hare, then each individual 9 ' 
the right to sell, exchange, and bent 
share of the gifts of nature for whateve heint 
better his natural wants; this gee 
of a right oF rf 
returning © 
ial state, = 
more @ 


But this would only be 
inciple of the present S00 
one individual has much 


perty. 
the 4 
whic 
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SE. 
the land and its pendncts ’ wr he re- 
gires for the mere supply 0 us own 
gral wants, and another much less. But 
ry ,—if natural rights are bounded by 
_ wants—then the adult, the strong, 
= one-fifth, must be entitled to take by 
right what the others, the oe — 
possibly use for the supply of t oir na _ 
wants by their own natural powers. ( 
return again, on this supposition, to the same 
construction of society as the present—the 
same iN principle. Socialism, or communism, 
in this view, is but pulling down the present 
social structure to build it up again of the 
old materials and on the old plan and principle. 
To avoid this obvious dilemma in their theory, 
those who carry their speculation to the ex- 
treme, propose a common possession, of the 
land and all other gifts of nature, not an indi- 
vidual appropriation, a common labour for 
production from those gifts, and a common 
enjoyment of the production, all competition 
for more, and all appropriation of, or enjoy- 
ment of, more than an equal share being put 
down in this co-operative union of all for 
mutue! support and enjoyment. What kind 
of a social state would this, if it were possible 
to carry it into effect, produce? If a man 
ean call anything his own, it is what he pro- 
duces by his own volition and labours, bodily 
ormental. To possess and keep this is the 
most powerful of our natural desires. So far 
from its being a natural state of society that 
this should be thrown into a common stock 
for common enjoyment, it would be the most 
artificial state ever imposed upon reasonable 
men. It would be the social state of a body 
of convicts, or of monks, working without 
motive or inducement to work, without the 
salt that seasons all labour but the labour of 
the slave—the sense of peculiar interest and 
property in the work. Competition, indeed, 
would be effectually put down by the annihi- 
lation, if such an absurdity were practically 
possible, of al proprietary rights of individuals; 
ut with competition all civilization would be 
put down also, and all liberty. Men could 
only be brought to work by compulsion, under 
the superintendence, in fact, of slave-drivers, 
if the moral stimulus of competition were 
removed. We look with distrust upon these 
ectures, and the works of an enthusiast like 
=r. Thompson, as giving false views of the 
principles of social arrangement, and exciting 
the public mind to impracticable schemes of 
walle society, which, if practicable, 
all eee i vt mnorality, by removing 
out - oo eyeenr to oper ee _fore- 
lherty, by rede conduct, and subversive of 
‘hdd. cing men to mere working 


machines without the sense of property and 
rights, . 








Val . SUMMARY. 
Votes . the Construction of Sheepfolds. By John 
na path MA, Smith, Elder and Co. 
to be ety gentleman has ordered this work 
eeeeie tn town in his next monthly 
which’ if the vd ten find he has made a mistake, 
a little out of “ were larger, would put him not 
of agricultural rr ae It is of ecclesiastical, not 
 ceeme to Aa ds that Mr. Ruskin treats. 
notes were intend ; ancy for quaint titles. These 
to his work on - to form part of the Appendix 
but are published — en Lamps of Architecture,’ 
prefer theological to part for the use of those who 
architectural inquiries. Before, 


howery 
er, the 
hands the ¢ y gentleman or farmer 


vise him pe Aten to the rector or curate, we 
many eeript give ita careful perusal. It contains 


and striking statements on the 
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constitution and authority of the church, and on proper tone, which is between the two, is played 


other subjects which the laity are apt to leave too 
exclusively in the hands of the clergy. Mr. 
Ruskin’s style is terse and vigorous, but somewhat 
too dogmatic, especially when he is propounding 
anything doubtful or, to many readers, obviously 
wrong. , , 
Speculation. A Tale. J. WH. Parker. 
THE subject of this tale may be gathered from the 
title, and from the headings of some of the chapters, 
such as ‘ The First Speculation,’ ‘The Neighbours,’ 
‘The Christian Merchant,’ ‘ Fulness of Woe,’ ‘ The 
Last End of the Righteous.’ 


The object is to show 


| 





the dire consequences of a reckless lust of gain, as | 


contrasted with the happy spirit of those whose 
hearts are on high, even when their hands are 
busiest in the world. 
interest, but many true things are said concerning 
the undue love of money and worship of Mammon 
in our mercantile age. Perhaps the author is right 
when he ‘“ ventures to say, that out of an hundred 
anxious faces that you meet in the streets of Lon- 
don, not more than one is anxious about his soul, 
and that ninety are anxious about money.” The 
remarks are good in the fifth chapter, as to the in 


Nee . » s pe ahits of A | : , 
fluence of the altered habits of the London met | oratory, and meanwhile recommend all Who are 
| unable to attend, 


at a distance. a0 aa to have no relation wi fo | ‘ 
but at a distance, so as to have norelation with their | these printed reports of them, 


clerks and dependents, except the necessary inter- | 


chants, no longer living at the site of their calling, 


course for commercial purposes during the hours of 
business. 


The story is not of great | 


by this means, It is to be regretted that, after all 
the ingenuity expended, the difficulties of using 
these keys in practice will still remain to be sur- 
mounted, Mr. Thompson thinks the ancient Greeks 
had some notion of a more perfect scale than ours, 
which they meant by the word ‘enharmonie,’ and 
after which he names his own project. We give 
him every credit for the interesting matter he has 
lirought together on the subject in the appendix, 
but must leave the discussion of what this * enhar- 
monic’ of the ancients was sub judice. 


Ovations by Father Gavazz. Bogue. 
Tresr ‘Orations’ are reprinted from the reports 
given in the Daily News of Gavazzi's lectures at 
the Princess's Concert Rooms, Oxford Street, 
They are only imperfect sketches of what was 


|} actually spoken, but they contain many passages 


| and variety of illustration. 


of the mast r’s household, and to the absence of | 


that control some evil is attributable. Few mas- 
ters now trouble themselves how their clerks spend 
Sunday, provided they are at their 
Monday, nor what company they keep when office 
hours are over. The attempt to instil ‘ Church 
principles,’ as they are called, in the chapter ‘On 
Dissent,’ and other parts of the tale, is to a general 
reader amusing ; but the author’s humanity breaks 
through his strict churchmanship when he says, 
concerning the poor speculator who was found in 
the Serpentine, that ‘‘ the latitude or charity of 
the jury enabled the body to rest in consecrated 
ground, and there it awaits its rising.”’ 

Memorials of the Sea. My Father: le ing Records 


of the Adventurous Lift of the late William 
Scoresby, Es . of Whitby. By his Son, the Rev. 
William Scoresby, D.D., &. Longmans. 


THE energy and ability of the elder Scoresby did 
great things for the British whale-fishery, and his 


that once-profitable pursuit has brought wealth, 
This volume is a graceful tribute to his memory 
from the pen of his more eminent son, It is a good 


hook to place in the hands of young sailors, and | colchicum, a plan first employed by himself. He 


should be introduced into every ship’s library. All 
who know the character of the author, will reco- 
gnise in its religious tone and phraseology a reflec- 
tion ef his earnest and unaffected piety. 
Theory and Practice of Just Intonation. 
Thompson. Wilson. 
It is very well understood that, according to theory 


By J. P. 


on the calculation of the true intervals between | 


the sounds of the scale, certain sounds cannot be 
produced upon musical instruments, such as the 


work on | 


which are good specimens of the skilful rhetoric 
and fervid eloquence of this remarkable man. He 
continues to lecture in London to crowded and 
enthusiastic audiences, denouncing the present 
Romish power with increasing boldness of speech 
We may take an early 
occasion of saying more, both of the man and of his 


or to follow the orations, to read 
The subjects are, 


Papal Abuses, The Papal The Holy 


Sceptre, 


. | Inguisition Character of Pope Pius IX., Canon 
Formerly the clerks were more members | 


Law, Infallible Supremacy, Convents and Nunneries, 

Hierarchical Usurpations, Clerical Celibacy. 

On Excision of the Bularged Tonsil, and its Conse- 
quences in cases of Deafness; with Remarks on 
Diseases of the Throat. By William Harvey. 
Renshaw. 

Many people are aware that the practice of removy- 

ing the tonsil in cases of deafness has of late been 


| brought into vogue, and the numerous sufferers 


from the distressing affection of the hearing were 


| only too anxious to undergo any operation, how- 
/ever painful or mutilating, to gain the precious 


gift. The knife has always been admitted to be 
the opprobrium of surgery, and never so much so 
as when it is used more for the ec/at of the operation 
than benefit to the patient, It is then satisfactory 
to find Mr. Harvey, a surgeon of great experience 


| in aural surgery, and after a fair and full trial of 


jury to the health of the patient. 


the excision of the tonsils, pointing out, as the 
result he has been led to, not only that enlarged 


: ; : ; | tonsils do not necessarily produce deafness, but 
name will ever be held in honour in all places towhich YI 


that removal of them is attended with serious in- 
He relies upon 


' remedies more generally approved by the pro- 





pianoforte and organ; but for the sake of simpli- | 


fying the mechanism of the keyboard, and agreeing 


with the received and more commonly used modes | 


of notation, we have put up with the imperfections 


on which the sound may be altered to the nicest | 
shade of acute or grave, high or low, by the adap- | 


tation of the finger directed by the ear, becomes in 
the hands of a cultivated player the perfect instru- 
ment, which can be said of none of the mechanical 
ones at present used. The general imperfection 
which pervades a piano is modified in tuning, 


as far as can be, by leaving some of the notes | 
untrue in tone, and this state is called tempera- | 


ment: it is of course a thing we could wish to 
avoid; and Mr. Thompson has spent much time in 
endeavouring to make an enharmonic organ with 
additional apparatus for fingering and playing 
correct tones. He places small keys beside the 
usual ivory ones, which can be touched as required, 


so that instead of using B natural for C flat, the 





fession, and more particularly on the application of 


supports his practice by many cases related in the 
book, and ce rtainly makes out a most decided veto 
against the excision, an operation which, apart 
from its usefulness, is admitted, in children espe- 
cially, to be anything but easy or free from injury, 
on account of the nearness of the carotid arteries 
to the seat of disease. 


Life at the Water Cure: or a Month at Malvern, 
By R. J. Lane. With Illustrations. Bohn, 
Few books not written by professed littérvateurs 
have met with a more complete success than the 
entertaining ‘Month at Malvern.’ This is a new 
edition in a cheap form, corrected and enlarged by 


; Ane ; } ew and amusingly written preface and an 
of the instrument. The violin, being an instrument | * "eW By 


account of a walking trip into Wales, which, with- 
out pretending to any merit of historical lore, is 
lightly and cheerfully touched, and calculated to 
enliven the prospects of the invalids at Dr. Wilson's 


| with a view of what they may be able to undertake 


in the shape of pedestrianism, after his course of 
training. 


Voices from the Garden; or the Christian Language 
of Flowers. Partridge and Oakey. 


Many books have been written with the object of 
evoking from the flowers of the field or garden a 





language expressive of the various emotions of the 
human heart. The author of these pages thinks 
that hitherto in such attempts more ingenuity than 
wisdom has been displayed, and tries to turn the 
fancy to higher and more improving applications, 
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A few of the headings of the pieces will show the | the money-changers, from his temple, if he be- 


design :—‘ The Sensitive Plant, tenderness of con- | long to any, for promoting the publication of ay 
book in many respects an offensive outrage upon 


science :’ ‘The Camomile, wholesome bitterness ;’ 


' 


‘The Balsam, transparency of character; ‘The | 


Bladder-nut tree, vanity of the world.’ Medita- 


tions, in blank verse, arise from about thirty of these | 


emblematical themes. ) 
subjects are more befitting such fanciful associa- 
tions. But the design is praiseworthy, and we may 


We think that less serious | 


hest and briefly characterize the present work by | 
applying to it the title of another publication of the | 
same author, ‘Important Truths in Simple Verse.’ | 


Ann Ash; ov, The Foundling. 
‘ Charlie Burton,’ J. H. Parker. 

A VERY interesting little religious tale for young 

people, suitable especially for Sunday-school or 

village libraries. Besides the inculcation of moral 
lessons, many useful hints are given on domestic 

«conomy and subjects of general usefulness to the 

humbler classes in the country. 

The Book of British Poeay, Ancient and Modern: 
with an Essay on British Poetry. By the Rev. 
George Gilfillan, A.M. Tegg. 

Tas volume contains select extracts from our best 
poets, arranged in chronological order. It is 
divided into four parts, the first, from the earliest 
period to the age of Shakspeare; the second, from 
Shakspeare to Milton; the third, from Milton to 
Cowper; the fourth, from Cowper to the present 
time. Good judgment is generally shown in the 
selected extracts, and in the first part are many 
pieces not usually found in such collections. Mr. 
Gilfillan has said, and well said, as much as could 
be expected, on so wide a theme, in an essay of less 
than twenty pages. The volume is very beauti- 
fully printed, and of goodly appearance, so as to 
be ornamental for the table, or suitable for a gift- 
book, as well as valuable for perusal. 


The Passions of the Human Soul. By Charles 
Fourrier. Translated from the French, by the 
Rev. J. R. Morell. With a Life of Fourrier, by 
Hugh Doherty. Baillicre. ; 

As society has been progressing towards the acme 

of civilization, it is surprising to observe how 

certain men have started up from time to time as 
regenerators of their race. Propounding some 
transcendental philosophy and some new moral 
code by which people should be governed, they 
advocate their views with wily sophisms and 
rancorous intolerance against all existing orders of 
society and the laws by which other men are 
content to abide. Self-aggrandizement in some 
form is generally the evident purpose of these 
schemes; and the originators have been men of 
violent disposition, gifted with good intellectual 
powers, but with a perversion that has prevented 
their following that steady course of education 
which enables us to exercise correct judgment by 
the culture of the intellect and the ennobling 
reliance upon the great truths. , 


they show what such principles will tend to if their 
full sway is attained. Robert Owen, Mormon, 
Prudhon, the head of the socialists of France. and 


classed with Fourrier as examples of these self. 


styled benefactors of the people. Fourrier despises 


all civilization such as we endeavour to cultivate, | 


calling it ‘civilize gibberish,’ and proposes that the 
inhabitants of the world should be asaociated in 
bands of 1500, which he calls ‘ phalanxes,’ spon- 
taneous associations without any ‘‘contract of a 
permanent tie, and without any engagements save 
those of good breeding.” The married state, he 
says, is an ‘“‘obligatory hypocrisy,” and fathers 
ought to obey their sons ; the present state of society 
is “fa methodical treason against nature,” and the 
‘dir ct development of the passions, he maintains 
can only have the effect o drawing us into the 
paths of collective and individual happiness ;” so 
with his casuistry, and the promise of happiness 
he tries, like a Mephistopheles, to lure recruits to 
his ‘ phalanxes," and, withal, a pretence at worship 
for the Deity. Morally considered, the author's 
views are those of a degraded ‘communist,’ and 


By the author of 


the feelings. Philosophically speaking, the two 
large volumes abound with the lucubrations of a 


crazy ill-conditioned mind, enveloped in the haze | 


of cynical and pedantic writing, without the merit 
of the usual treatises on the passions. His theory, 
with all the parade of its fanciful nomenclature, is 
but the offspring of a benighted and a grovelling 
spirit. 
demned for its debasing tendency. 
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attached to the weight of a pendulen, sce 
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in all directions, and nearly in porcine. | “ar 
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S © We Case 
mple a COhy. 
t nost elementary laws 
geometry and mechanics, should so }; ng } 


iGO Te 


: lo make the matter clear 
imagine that the experiment is being : 


. I carried on a: 
either of the earth's poles, sO that the point _ 
suspension may be conceived as lying in the pro. 


| longation of the earth's axis. This point will remaip 


stationary, and the bob of the pendulum wil] } 


es 
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EXPERIMENTAL PROOF OF THE EARTH'S ROTATION, 


EveRYBoDY knows what is meant by a pendulum 
—in its simplest form, a weight hanging by a thread 
toa fixed point. Such was the pendulum experi- 
mented upon long ago by Galileo, who discovered 


| the well-known law of isochronous vibrations, 


\ \ _ applicable to the same. 
Prince, of Agapemone notoriety, may fairly be | 


The subject has since 
received a thorough examination, as well theoretical 
as practical, from mathematicians and mechanicians ; 
and yet, strange to say, the most remarkable feature 
of the phenomenon has remained unobserved and 
wholly unsuspected until within the last few weeks, 
when a young and promising French physicist, 
M. Foucault, who was induced by certain reflections 
to repeat Galileo's experiments in the cellar of his 
mother's house at Paris, succeeded in establishing 
the existence of a fact connected with it which 
gives an immediate and visible demonstration of 
the earth’s rotation. Suppose the pendulum 
already described to be set moving in a vertical 
plane from north to south, the plane in which it 
vibrates to ordinary observation would appear to be 
stationary. M. Foucault, however, has succeeded 
in showing that this is not the case, but that this 


| plane is itself slowly moving round the fixed point 


as @ centre in a direction contrary to the earth's 


_ rotation, ¢. ¢. with the apparent heavens, from east 


t . 
the Fer, translator deserves to be scourged, like | “he 


His experiments have since been repeated in the 


Book of the Cape, edited by Mrs. | 


earth it will appear to turn round from east to wes 


far 
Mats 


of the air, the torsion of the string, and other re. 
tarding causes, and the motion of the pendulum 
could be kept up long enough, at the end of foyr. 
and-twenty hours the plane of vibration would ap. 
pear to have described a complete revolution. The 
above supposed experiment will be fathomed mos 
readily by conceiving the bob of the pendulum t 
be at first hanging down vertically at rest, and to 
be set in motion by a blow in a transverse direction 
—the effect, however, will not be sensibly different, 
although rather more difficult to follow in the ex- 
planation if the pendulum be supposed to be let fal 
by its own weight from an oblique position. If the 
same experiment were made at the equator, two 
extreme cases may be imagined: 1, that the motion 
commences in the plane of the equator; 2, in the 
meridian plane. In the former case, the rotation of 
the earth, which carries the point of suspension 
onwards in the same plane in which the ball com- 
meuces moving, will obviously have no effect 
changing the position of the plane. In the secon! 
case, it will be seen ona little consideration that the 
plane of vibration will get pushed forward during 
half an oscillation, and backwards during the 
maining half, and consequently its mean position 
never alters; and as in the two extreme Cases 2 
displacement results, it is easily concluded that a! 
the equator, however the pendulum first begins © 
swing, it will keep on always vibrating in the same 
plane. So much for the pole and the equator, bat 
we are more interested in knowing what ought 
take place at an intermediate point in the ane 
surface, as in our own latitude. To ascertain Ms 
we may have recourse to a geometrical principe 
which shows that, for the purposes of calculation, 
the rotation of the earth, as affecting the observes 
phenomenon, may be considered as made up of “s 
parts :—one, the same as if the pole of the earth = 
straight through the plane of observation he 
other, as if the pole of the earth were ninety — 
from the plane of observation. This latter, ye 
has been said about the equator, will produce? 
effect at all; the whole of the actual effect vd 
served will depend, therefore, upon the former pe 
of the rotation, the rate of which is propert * 
the sine of the latitude of the place, being nothing 
| at the equator, and greatest at the pole. take i 
ingly, the time that the pendulum would n 
its motion could be kept up) te describe 2. 

revolution is inversély as the sine of the latitua®. 

Supposing that this very slow movement 





be nicely enough observed, and allowance 
the effect of torsion, resistance of the air, @ 1 wool 
| disturbing causes, a simple swinguig wet 
| enable an observer, provided with a tolerable ¥® 

| or, indeed, without any watch at all, . ‘ 
_ the displacement of the plane of vibration, se 
' given number of oscillations, with the le cate 
string, to make out his latitude if he were™ 
| blindfold into a cellar in any unknown q@™ 
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Se 


ey The explanation above given of this most 


> sonasting phenome f 
Tine at a recent meeting of the Institute. 
by M. ? 


He bas added the curious remark (which will be 
mediately appreciated by returning to the 
gandard use of the experiment at the pole, and 
hearing in mind that for that position the string 
will itself be revolving about its own axis,) that a 
father attached to the pendulum weight will con- 
tinue always to point to the same quarter of the 
compass, /. €., will remain parallel to itself, because 


«< much as it is carried out in one direction by the | 
a> ‘ 


ovement of the plane of the pendulum, so far it 
will be carried back in the contrary direction by 
he rotation of the bail itself. This is likewise con- 
firmed by experiment. The eminent geometer, 
(hasles, has suggested another mode of explana- 
con similar to that by which the movement of the 


sade winds is explained, founded upon the velocity 


of the ball when it begins to move (supposing it be | 


¢arted from north to south), and which it preserves 
throughout, being greater than that of the several 
points of the earth which it traverses during an 
oscillation. 

The effect of the rotation of the earth in influenc- 
ing the movement of a body perfectly free has long 
bean diseussed by mathematicians, and, particularly 
of late vears, treated with considerable detail. 
Again, Poisson has devoted a memoir to the study 
of the same effect upon a body constrained to move 
in a curve, and shown it to be insensible. The 
intermediate case of a body not pe rfectly free, nor 
vet eonstrained to move in a curve, but having 
liberty of moving anywhere in a sphere about a 
fixed point, seems to have escaped notice, and yet 
is, as we have seen, the most curious of all, giving 
a direct proof of the earth’s rotation, by an experi- 
ment which any person may repeat for himself in 
his own study. The great point to notice, and 
which is not so readily seized by M. Chasles’ mode 
of explanation as by M. Liouville’s, is, that the 
effect, although small, is accumulative in its nature, 


_which is of course the reason why they appear at 
non is substantially that stated | 


the plane of vibration, would be about 


rest. Now on the balls flying apart by a well- | 


known law of mechanics, inasmuch as the rés viva 


will not be altered by the action of the spring, but 
the distance from the axis ef motion is increased, 
the velocity will slacken, and consequently being 
no longer the same as that of the earth, the plane 
of the two strings will, at the same moment as 
they open out, be seen itself to move and twist 
round in a direction contrary to that of the earth’s 
rotation, and thus the latent rotation of the balls 
which they share with the globe of the earth may 
be made sensible. ‘The subject has created a ereat 
sensation in the mathematical and physical circles 
of Paris. It is proposed to obtain permission from 
the Government to carry on further observations 
by means of a pendulum suspended from the dome 
of the Pantheon, length of suspension being a 
desideratum in order to make the result visible on 
a larger scale, and secure greater constaney and 
duration in the experiment. The time required 
for the performance of a complete revolution of 
32 hours 
8 minutes for the parallel of Paris, 30 hours 40 


| minutes for that of London, and at 30 degrees from 
| the equator exactly 48 hours. 


Certainly any one 
who should have proposed not many weeks back 
to prove the rotation of the earth upon which we 


| stand, by means of direct experiment made upon its 


surface, would have run the risk, with the mob of 
gentlemen who write upon mechanics, of being 
thought as mad as if he were to have proposed 


| reviving Bishop Wilkins’ notable plan for going to 


going on always increasing in the same sense, and | 


thereby becomes amenable to observation. The 
universal remark which this discovery elicits from 
all to whom it is repeated for the ‘first time, is 
unjustly, but naturally enough, not so much of 


praise to M. Foucault, for his ingenuity and trust | 
in first principles in making the experiment, as | 


wonder at the blindness of the mathematical and 


physical world on this point for the last two cen- | 


turies that the pendulum has been treated of under 
‘very variety of form. M. Binet was at the pains 
of going into a long written dynamical investiga- 
tion of the circumstances of the movement, before 
the Institute, which was generally considered to be 
a “luxury of demonstration.” > 
have employed themselves more profitably in vary- 
ing the experiment. M. Bravaes has contrived a 
very ingenious mechanism for communicating a 
perfectly circular movement to an oblique (or coni- 
cul pendulum, as it is termed), and proposes to 


bring j videnc é 5 
hae into evidence the same fact as M. Foucault | 


so beautifully exhibited, hy comparing the 
HOR ¢ 7c e . . 
; * revolution in the two cases, when the ball 
of such a | 
fn. 
‘Tom wes an a oa a 5 ° i 7 
sages “ t east: and as this kind of motion may 
ve Cor ne » +}, F o . 
eff ny eth for the space of one or two hours, the 
: ~ 8) 2 ar ’ . . ° 
apparent the earth’s rotation in accelerating the 
retandit Aces of revolution in the one ease, and 
sy eS it inthe other, may be made very per- 
ceptible, = . 
"he 
The excellent andy 


. 
tut 


eteran geometer, M. Poinsot, 
a4 estor of the Institute. 
*xtremely ingen} 
tical, vaniati 

ul, Variation of the e 


tsa, var xperiment, to consist of two 
463, Suspended at 


: appare , Pe sata 
prieh, and eeoohle pparent rest to the same 
ofa strone ~ pate OT being separated by the action 
ot the Lae Pring interposed between them, which 
: he veining of the 
Om] act} ; 
“a acting by a thread 
“ing this thread 
n pring, the | 
“$18 all that w 
at mee. 
. sage, but the 
ae vm the very be 


. 
. 


; OF any other means. On 
or in any other way liberating 
balls will of course fly asunder. 


earth being in motion, the balls 
be point ‘of ginning 
‘ 

* Of the earth where they are suspended, 


Other physicists | 


endulum moves from east to west. and | 


the North American colonies in a few hours by 
rising in a balloon from the earth, and gently 
floating in the air until the earth should, in its 
diurnal rotation, have turned the desired quarter 
towards the suspended asronaut, whereupon as 
gently to descend. So necessary and wholesome 
is it. occasionally to reconsider the apparently 
simplest and best established conclusions of science, 


HANS CHRISTIAN OERSTED., 


We little anticipated in November last, when 
relating the installation of this eminent Danich 
philosopher in his new honorary residence at 
Fredericksburg, vacated by the poet Ochlen- 
schlager, that we should so soon have to reeord the 
intelligence of his participation in the common lot 
of mortality. Professor Ocrsted has not long been 
permitted to enjoy the reward to which he looked 
forward, of employing his remaining health and 
strength in that delightful spot for the advance 


and needle. 


in different directions, and in different degrees, 


according to the relative situation of the wire 
By subsequent experiment Oersted 
proved that the wire became, during the time 


_the battery was in action, magnetic, and that 


it affected a magnetic needle through glass, and 
every other non-conducting body, but that it 
had no action on a needle similarly suspended, that 
was not magnetic. To Professor Oersted is also 
due the important discovery, that electro-magnetic 
effects do not depend upon the intensity of the 
electricity, but solely on its quantity. By these 
discoveries an entirely new branch ef science was 
established—electro-magnetism—and all the great 
advances which have been made in our knowledge 
of the laws which regulate the magnetic forces in 
their action upon matter, are to be referred to the 
diseovery by Oersted, that by an electric current 
macnetism could be induced. Professor Oersted 
promulgated a theory of light, in which he referred 
luminous phenomena to electricity in motion; it 
has not, however, been favourably received 

One of the most important observations first made 
by Oersted, and since then confirmed by others, 
was, that a body falling from a height not only 
fell a little to the east of the true perpendicular 
which is, no doubt, due to the carth’s motion—but 
that it fell to the south of that line; the cause of 
this is at present unexplained, It is, no doubt, 
connected with some great phenomena of gravita 
tion which vet remain to be discovered, At the 
meeting of the British Association at Southampton, 
Professor Oersted communicated to the Chemical 
Section some curious examples of the influence of 
time in determining chemical change, as shown in 
the action of mercury upon glass in hermetically 
sealed Vi ssels, 

The character of Professor Oersted'’s mind was 
essentially searching and minute; thus he observed 
results which escaped detection in the hands of 
those who took more general and enlarged views 
of natural phenomena, To this was due the dis- 
covery of electro-magnetism, which will for ever 
connect the name of Oersted with the history of 
inductive science. 

As Director of the Polytechnic Institution of 
Copenhagen, of which he was the founder, and of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Natural Sciences, 
and as Perpetual Secretary of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences since 1815, his labours were unceasing 
and of great benefit to his country, He was for 
any vears attached to the Military College of 
Cadets of Copenhagen, and only resigned when he 


| could be succeeded by one of his own pupils, His 
(manners aud demeanour were extremely modest 


ment of science and the welfare of his country. He | 
died on the 9th instant, after a few days’ illness, in | 


the 74th year of his age. 1 
born in 1777, at Rudkjoping, where he received 
his early education along with his brother Anders 


Professor Oersted was | 


Sandée Oersted, a distinguished senator of Den- | 


mark, and for some years one of the ministers of 
state. Their father was an apothecary in the 
above-named town, and Odcersted was sent to 
Copenhagen to study medicine. After completing 
his course of pharmacy, he directed his powers to 
the study of natural philosophy, and greatly dis- 
tinguished himselfin that science, of which he sub- 
sequently became University Professor, Ocersted 
will be long remembered on account of his grand 
discovery of electro-magnetism, which led, in the 


| hands of Professor Wheatstone, to the subsequent 


| development of the electric telegraph. 
has suggested another | 
ous, but perhaps not very prac: | 


experiment is prevented | 


In 1807 he 
wrote a work, reviving the hypothesis of the iden- 
tity of magnetism and electricity, in which he 
arrived at the following conclusion—-that ‘‘ in gal- 
vanism the force is more lateut than in electricity, 
and still more so in magnetism than in galvanism ; 
it is necessary, therefore, to try whether elec- 
tricity, in its latent state, will not affect the mag- 


‘netic needle.” No experiment appears, however, 


ould take place if the earth were | 


have the same motion as | 
to produce a deviation of the magnetic needle 





to have been made to determine the question until 
1820, when Oersted placed a magnetic needle 
within the influence of a wire connecting the ex- 
tremities with a voltaic battery. The voltaic 
current was now, for the first time, observed 


ind unobtrusive. Our Royal Society awarded 
Oersted the high distinction of the Copley Medal 
for his discovery in electro-magnetism, and the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris presented him with 
their Gold Medal. Both Societies elected hima 
Foreign Member. 

Dr. Wallich, the eminent Danish botanist, to 
whom we are indebted for some portion of the above 
memoir, informs us that Professor Ocrsted had just 
completed the second edition of his last work, 
‘The Spirit in Nature.’ 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


WueEn, afew weeks ago, we gave insertion (p. 133) 
to a good-natured defence of the British Museum, 
against a singular attack made upon that establish- 
ment by an cecentric gentleman whose letters have 
been printed in a contemporary journal, we fully 
hoped that the assailant would be induced to in- 
stitute an inquiry into the value of his assertions 
and comments. So far, however, from doing this, 
he has repeated the offence. By dint of a little 
travelling, and much hard reading in blue books, 
he has got together sundry supposed facts in favour 
of his random assertions. Why these letters were 
written at all, and what they aim at, is a mystery. 
To qualify a man for commenting on a Museum of 
Natural History, a competent knowledge of the sei- 
ence, or at least of some of its branches, is required. 
Before offering strictures in the tone assumed in 
these letters, a certain amount of scientific repu- 
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tation is also usually demanded. That neither the 
one nor the other appertains to ‘Charles Kidd, 
M.D.,’ is an assertion on our part which we confi- 
dently affirm no naturalist of any repute will deny. 


The British, like most, if not all museums, has | 


its faults, and there is ample room for improvement, 
and for making that truly national institution 
more nationally useful. The merits of the natural 


remarks on matters in which he is too obviously 
unversed. 
when general attention is directed towards national 
exhibitions, may do mischief even where none is 
intended,—and we have deemed it necessary to 
speak out thus distinctly respecting these ill-advised 


| letters. 


history collections there, however, far outweigh | 


their defects, and taking those collections altogether 
they present the greatest accumulation of accessible 
materials for natural history research brought to- 
gether in any institution in the world. When we 
aay accessible materials, naturalists will at once 
understand that good order and facilities for study, 
as well as quantity of matter, are implied. 
may cavil at the details of arrangement pursued in 
one or other of the subdivisions, but however we 
may differ in opinion respecting minutia, or even 
the general plan, we should be wanting in candour 
not to admit at once and fully the pre-eminence of 
the British among European museums. 

The qualifications of Charles Kidd, M.D., to judge 
either of the extent or of the classification of col- 
lections at home and abroad, are curiously exhibited 
in his strange and bizarre enumerations of animal 
and mineral bodies. These speak for themselves. 
His zoological knowledge is curiously displayed in 
his confusion of species and specimens, when re- 
marking on the mammalia ; in his sapient remark, 
‘it has been objected that we have an over- 
abundance of cats, rats, and other ‘small deer,’ 
but it is rather difficult to please all tastes, for 
even these are not without sci ntific value ;”’ in ob- 
servations on the puzzling characters of small birds ; 
in the novel idea of “ shells ascending from the first 
dawn of conchological life to the most perfect and 
beautiful bivalve ;" and in the freshness with which 
he “ has been just informe d that the invertebrate 
classes are the embryos of the vertebrate.” 

We fear Charles Kidd, M.D., attended lectures at 
Paris to little purpose. Ilis statements, that the 
British Museum collection of mammals is inferior 
to that in Paris, and that of shells to the one in 
Leyden, are blunders upon W hich, had he consulted 
any zoologist versed in the respective sections of his 
science concerned, he would have been set right at 
once. When he suggests, that the mineralogical 
department ‘‘ ought to contain all the fossils not 
required to supply the extinct links in the series of 
existing species,” he is evidently unaware that such 
is the plan and practice in the British Museum : 
whether for the best is another question. When 
he writes of that old, well-known, and often-cited 
inhabitant of the British Museum, the Guadaloupe 
fossil human skeleton, as ‘‘a similar fossil (to one 
in Paris) /ately put up in the British Museum,” he 
reveals the novelty of his studies there, and the 
small extent of his reading, even in elementary 
works on geology, wherein this particular instance 
has been cited ad nauseam. When he writes of 
‘various fossils of the quadrumana well arranged” 
in the Paris collection, as if they were plentiful 
as blackberries, he is evidently unaware that 
not more than a dozen of so many kinds of fossil 
quadrumana have ever been discovered, that of 
most of these only one or two fragments are pre- 
served, and that some three or four fragments are 
the most the Paris collections can show. Such 
language as “the tribe of the felis division,” 
“‘ chats of De Blainville in beautiful perfection,” 
‘chiens, some as if dug up yesterday,” speaks for 
itself, and serves to expose the writer's unfamiliarity 
with scientific diction or the meaning of the labels 
he so sedulously copied, and after jumbling them 
together in his pocket-book, reproduced as the 

und-work of letters, the presence of which, in a 
journal of repute, gives them an air of importance 
of which they are quite unworthy. 

Since gentlemen commenting on the arrange- 
ments of scientific institutions are bound to make 
themselves acquainted with the sciences to which 
those establishments are devoted, the intensity of 
the interest felt by Charles Kidd, M_D., in common 
with all the world, in the progress of the Industrial 
Museum in Hyde Park is no excuse for his intrusion 
on the public of crude, rambling, and uninformed 


We. 





DR. J. D. HOOKER. 
WE learn, from intelligence forwarded with the 
letters vid Trieste, that this eminent botanist and 
pupil of Humboldt accompanies the overland mail, 
which left Calcutta on the 7th ultimo, and is ex- 
pected on Monday at Southampton. Dr. Hooker left 
England in November 1847, with Lord Dalhousie’s 


suite, having been appointed by government to | 


| Seeland. 


investigate the vegetable productions of Hima- 
layan India, and he has been prosecuting his philo- 
sophic researches with vigorous success in| the 
neighbourhood of Darjeeling, and the great Table 
Land of Thibet. The remarkable ability with 
which Dr. Hooker worked out the flora of the 
south circumpolar islands, from materials collected 
by him during the Antarctic Expedition of the 
Erebus and Terror, under the command of: Sir 
James Ross, induces us to look with high interest 
to the results of his present mission. 





VARIETIES. 
Royal Italian Opera.—This house is announced 


has not yet transpired, so that we may expect 
one of the stock pieces. Some important changes 


Mis-statements such as these, at a time | 


_observe that their anniversary 
_at the palace of Christianshorg, 
_ the President, his majesty the King 
The new volumes of the Journal and 
| Society were presented, and it w 





The Society of A ntiquaries of € 
above all others has the claim t 


—— 
‘openhagen.—, , 
0 be royal, for we 
meeting wag bel; 
on the 15th ult 
in the chair 
d Annals of the 
48 announced tha: 


the printing of the second volume of the ‘Ans 


quités Russes et Orientales’ was 
out interruption. The museum had been jneres 

during the year by 132 d wee creased 

4 . y < y v= donations and acquisitions 

and the Society numbered now 464 members Th. 

King described and illustrated with drawings me 

plans the excavations which he had caused to he 

* ° = ae) 

made during the past summer in the ruins of th 

Castles of Soborg and Adserbo, in the north of 


pre ceeding With- 


The Paleontographical Society will hold their 
anniversary meeting at the apartments of the Geo. 
logical Society, Somerset House, on Monday. 
2 o'clock. The remainder of the books for js3 
and those for 1851, will be ready for delivery 4 
the latter end of the ensuing month, to member 
who have paid their subscriptions for the past and 


| current years. 


Government Schools of Design. — The annual ex. 
hibition of the works of the students of the head 
school and the branch schools established through. 
out the provinces, is this year opened at Marl. 


| borough-house, where they are far more advantage. 
to open on this day week, with what opera | 


ously seen than at their usual locality. 


The 


_ students appear to have been exerting themselves 


have been made in the conduct of affairs and in 


the troupe. The republic of artistes gives place to 
the sole dictatorship of Mr. Frederick Gye, who 
has proved himself an astute and practical manager. 
The company has been judiciously pruned, however 
painful the parting with the veteran Tamburini, 
and Massol, the baritones, Lavia, the tenor; and 
some others of minor note. The place of the con- 
tralto prin ipale will be yielded by Mdlle. de Meric 


to make a display that will do credit to the national 
taste in matters connected so especially with the 
manufactures, and this, attended as it is with con- 
siderable improvement and originality, is the more 
satisfactory, ou account of the many criticising 


visitors of other nations who will scrutinize the 


to Mdme. Angri, than whom none is more efficient | 


as a dramatic singer in her parts. Grisiand Viardot 
will continue their sway, each in her réle unrivalled ; 
Mario and Tamberlik, similarly excellent, will re- 
main the tenors; and Ronconi will, for the first 
time, enable us to appreciate his extraordinary 
repertoire; Formes and Polonini will also continue 
as chief basses; the chorus and orchestra as last 
season. Beethoven's Fidelio will be produced for 


the first time on the Italian stage, and Sappho, by | 


Gounod, the new composer, with Viardot, will 
also be performed. 


Princess's Theatre. —A new piece of ‘ thrilling | 


interest,’ entitled Pau/ine, has been produced this 
week with success, owing mainly to the excellent 
acting of Mr. and Mrs. Kean. It is thoroughly 
French. The incidents are of the most melodra- 
matic kind,—rapid, improbable, and exciting. 

Paganini.—It was said just before the death of 
this great musician that he burned nearly all his 
MS. compositions. This is not the case: the 
greater part of them were stolen from him by, it 
is supposed, some enthusiastic admirer, who, it is 
hoped, will one day give them to the world. The 
rest descended to his son. The son has, we learn, just 
arranged with a music publisher of Paris to bring 
out nine of the latter. They consist of fantasies and 
variations, full of that wild and indescribable 
charm which the renowned violinist threw into all 
his original compositions. 

Professorship of Archwology.—A grace has been 
offered to the University of Cambridge to accept 


productions of the school. Some of the most beau- 
tiful designs are those for carpets, by Miss Louisa 
Gunn, whe is equally successful in designs for lace- 
work and marqueterie. Miss F. Collins exbibite 
some admirable patterns for chintz; Miss Eliz 
Mills, a very beautiful wreath of fruit and flowers, 
suitable for decoration ; Miss Charity Palmer and 
Miss Ashworth must be mentioned for their designs 
for lace and muslin dresses. The ladies bear the 
palm certainly, though there are some good desigus 
for laces, by J. Rawlings, J. Cuthbert, and ¢. 
Dresser, the last named having obtained also the 
prize for a design for china dessert service ; for 
papers, E. Ireland, A. Town, and Groves, show 
good designs. In architecture there 1s not much 
to be proud of, and the figure drawings are pe 
above mediocrity, though we are glad to find 
evidence of the study of the skeleton as well as of 
the muscles, being more rigidly enforced by the 
masters. The contributions from the county 
schools are many of them creditable, but very 


| ferior to those from the pupils of the head schol. 


des Belles Lettres, at Paris, 


the proposal of John Disney, Esq., to give 10007, | 


3 per cents. for establishing a chair, to be called the 
Disney Professorship of Classical Antiquities, the 
lecturer to be an M.A., or of higher degree, and to 
give not less than six lectures during the academical 
year, on antiquarian research and the fine arts, 
the office to be tenable for five years with the pri- 
Vilege of re-election. Mr. Disney gave to the 
Fitzwilliam Museum the collection of ancient 
marbles which is named after him, and it is pro- 
posed that he shall be professor for his lifetime, the 
appointment afterwards to rest with the vice- 


_ chancellor and heads of colleges, 


The exhibition is altogether very “we 
and well deserves to be seen with the sights 
London. | 

Origen.—In a recent sitting of the Academie 
: M. Villemain 42- 
nounced the discovery and publication, by the 
librarian of the National Assembly, of some @f | 
writings of this distinguished member of the anciet 
church, in refutation of heresy. In them, it ap- 
pears, Origen traces the heresies which pre " 
in his time (the first half of the third — 
the doctrines and writings of the Pagan aoe 
phers, and throws a light on ancient manners 
literature, and philosophy. 

Tnte cc nt Copyright. —The unsettled ae 
this important question leads not only to ras ‘ 
and litigation in England, but, as we learn ~ 
correspondent at New York, to very disrepu® 
quarrels in America, where the common pres 
of literary piracy bears its natural ss 
fruits. According to our informant, it ee pea 
a race of competition in publishing has * Harve 
for several years between the house © eri 
Brothers and that of Mr. G. P. are inl 
came recently to a climax, in consequence 


irated it 


reprints of Migs Bremer’s works, first pir 


Boston newspaper, and thence repirated, = 
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——— 
ways, after the American fashion, every pirate pre- 
sending to the copyright in his robbery. rhus 
aoed the matter when Mr. Putnam, in November, 
1848, agreed with an English publisher for an 
early copy of a certain work, which interposed to 
prevent that gentleman from acceding to an offer 
made by Harper Brothers for a similar accommo- 
“To remedy this disappointment, Messrs. 


(HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY established in 183¢ 
yered by Acts of Parliament. Orrices—8 and 10, WATER 
PREET, LIVERPOOL; 20 and 21, POULTRY; and 28, REGEN’ 
PREET, LONDON 


Tresters 


Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, | Adam Hodgson, Esq 
Bart., MP } Samuel Honry Tl pson, Esq 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOO! 
Chairman—W | am N . Esq 
/ Deputy-Chairmen —Jos "i ] anr, Es : J nw Horney. Esc 
| Thomas Brocklebank, Esq George H. Lawrence, Esq. 
William Dixon, ] } Herold Littledale, Es 
William Earic, Esq John Marriott, Esq. 


dation. ‘ > 
Harpers announced a reprint of this same book, 
snd, as it is asserted, took very extraordinary | 


means to accomplish their purpose. Mr. Putnam 


and his friends publicly accuse them of having | 


tampered with a man in Mr. Putnam’s employ- 
ment, with the charge of the wholesale depart- 
ment, to furnish them with a copy of his edition 
the moment it was off the press. 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 

ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Geographical, 84 p.m.— British Architects, 
S p-m. . , a0 ee 

]uesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m.— Civil Engi- 
neers, 8 p.m.—Zoological, 9 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.— Geological, 84 p.m. 
_~'J, Cleghorn, Esq., on the Boulder Clay of Caithness.— 
Joshua Trimmer, Esq., on the Tertiary Erratics of Cheshire. 
—Professor Ramsay on the Sequence of Events during the 
Glacial or Pleistocene Period ) 

Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 p.m.—(Mr. Nevil Story 
Maskelyne on the Connexion of Chemical Forces with the 
olarization of Light.) 

Saturday.— Medical, 8 p.m. 





EDWARD J. MILLIKEN, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
15, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 


1 Np HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented to the Zoolo- 
gical Society by H.H. the Viceroy of Egypt, is EXHIBITED 
daily at their Gardens, in the Regent's Park, from 11 to 4 o’Clock. 
Visitors desirous of sceing the animal in the water are recom- 
mended to go early. Admission, ls.: on Mondays, 6d. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 
TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M'CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jew ry, beg 
te remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive ( nsignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
paris if the Continent for clearing through the Custom Houses, 

& - i that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of 


JOHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 
a WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
. © premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
Sa) apie assortment of every description of goods of the first 


anhiactur 7 











— . A great variety of dinner services, at four guineas 
ach sh. —250, Oxf rd Street, near Hyde Park. 





Law Lire Assurance Sociery, Firrr Srreer, 
NEXT Sr. Dunstan's Cuvuncn, 
~ a _ March Mth, 185] 
\ orl E is hereby given, that the Books for 
rob ana asf Fring Shares in this Society will be closed on Thurs 
oy Mast. and will be re-opened on Thursday the 10th day 
Dividends for the year 1850 will be payable on 
rooney Ay Ol April next, and on any subsequent day 
wee Caceptea, between the hours of 10 and 3 o’elock 
By order of the Directors, 
' Wil LIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 4etuary 
€s for the whole term of life effected during the pre 


ayia wil participate in the profits to be declared to the end 
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1E LONDON INDISPUTABLE 
. “ets Y COMPANY, No. 72, Lombard 8 
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; TR 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.-P 


¢. Campbell Rent 

Rickert Malin ety Esa. M-P. | James Puller Madox, Esq. 
eens HS8Q.., Q.C i William Wilberforce, Esq 

Ww am Ad DIRECTORS. 

“iitam Adams, Es > . . 

Joba Atkins. Esa l Robert Henry Forman, Esq 


coun liamilton, Esq. 
n Re : James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
on Brat well, Esq John Matthews, Esq ' 
e°rTicid, Pe C. Octavius Parnell, FPsq 
rr ™mming Fs bi 17 - 
tiam D Starting Kea James Turner, Esq. 
wn Ley | David Henry Stone, Esq 
Re The London anda ¢ ounty Bank 
— sare Atkins and Andrew 
f. ‘ETARY—David Alison, FPsq 
F ADDING TON LOCAL BOARD, 
Pond . pee art Terrace, Edgware Road. 
pain ect Et By AN Stanhope Sinet, Ma 
Gedeten, Bag Maid. ‘or’ A rescent, Oxfor ! Square.—Roger 
} rion, Bag. } = Hil! West and Bedford Row.—Charles 
lon fehds 7 home a3 time Terrace, Hyde Park, and Lincoln’s 
“ wr —George Tb rvis Amos, Esq., York Street. Portman 
tnd New ruse on ae m, Esq., Eastbourne Terrace, Hyde Park, 
The POLICTES are INDISPUTAN retary, Chas. Hoghton, Esq. 
St of the Company. dul TABLE, in terms of the Deed of 
ei any, uly registered, and are not, therefore 
P°views * ar validit; 
*tatomen 
SPS Tepsrte rye: 


Heary I 
f Y Atgustus Bevan Esq 
4. Thomnw, e 


ohn Dar 
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The Rey 
Park iy 
t, 


Nore 


© PP tides 


. &. See 
tT th 
: on the construction to be put upon 
on prospe a a» s Papers which preceeded them, or 
“fendered CER *, OF other varying documents. They are 
THAR CERTAIN PaMILyY p @ a . ~ & 
Genk DOCUMENTS op SECURITY. ge iglesias 
important improvement in the practice of life 
: ay has been rapid from the 
_* ahd is steadily advancing 
ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 
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lward Moon, Esq 
a | Lewis Moavley, Esq 
Francis Haywood, Esq Joseph Shipley, t wn 
Robert Higgin, Esq H. Stolterfoht, Esq 
George Holt, Esq John Swainson, Esq 


John Hore, Esq 


T. Steuart Glads e, Es 


George Grant, ] 


Secretary—Swint 


m Boult, Esq 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON 
Chairman—Wiitiam Ew r, Esq... M.P 
Deputy-Chairman—Groncr Prep. Youn, Esq 
Sir W. P. De Bathe, Bart Hon. F. Ponsonby. 
William Brown, Esq., MP John Ranking, Esq 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M.P J. M. Rosseter, Esq 
Frederick Harrison, Esq Seymour Teulon, 
James Hartley, Esq Swinton Roult, Esq., secretary 
Ross D. Mangles, Esq., M.P to the Company 
Resident Secretary—Benjamin Henderson, Es i 
CONSTITUTION 
Liability of the entire body of sharcholders unlimited 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 
Agricultural, manufacturing, and mereanti! 
Foreign and colonial insurances etfoeted 
Premiums as in other established offices 
Settlement of losses liberal and prompt 
LIFE DEPARTMENT 
Premiums as low as is con nt with safety 
Bonuses not dependent on protits, being declared and guaranteed 
when the policy is effected 
Surrenders of policies favourably d 
Thirty davs allowed for the renewatl of policies 
(aims paid in three months after proof of death 
Policies not disputed except on the ground of fraud 
Full prospectuses may be had on application at the offices of the 
Company as above, or to any of its agents in the country 


risks freely insure 


It with 





( {LOBE INSURANCE, PALL-MALL and 
uJ CORNHILL, LONDON 
RECTORS 
EDWARD GOLDSMID, Esa., Chairman 
WILLIAM TITER, Bso., F.RUS., Deputy-Chairman 
GEORGE CARR GLYN, Esa., M.P., Treasurer. 
Boyd Miller, Esq 
Sheffield Neave, Esq 
Powler Newsom, bsq 
Thomas M. Coombs, Esq William Phillimore, Es« 
William Dent, Psq W. H.C. Plowden, Esq., M.P 
James W. Freshfield, Esq.,F. RS. Robert Saunders, Es¢ 
Sir I. L. Goldsmid, Bart., F.R.S. Sir Walter Stirling, Bart 
tobert Hawthorn, Esq Wm. Thompson, Esq., Ald., M.P 
John Hodgson, Esq Heury J. Wheeler, Esq 
Richard Lambert Jones, Esq Josinh Wilson, Esq 
Robert Locke, Esq Benjamin G. Windus, Esq 
Established 1803, for FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE, AND 
ANNUITIES, and the PURCHASE OF REVERSIONS AND 
LIFE CONTINGENCTES 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING 
The whele paid up and invested, and entirely independent of the 


Henry Alexander, Esq 
John S. Brownrigg, Esq 
Boyce Combe, Psq. 


amount of premiums received 

Insurances may be effected on Sing! 
on the contingency of one life surviving another 

Insurances for short or limited periods may be 
duced rates, and with the least practicable delay 

Insurances on Lives, and Property in Foreign Countries, er 
granted on application at the Company's Offices, or to their Agcnts 
at home or abroad 

Fire Policies due at Lady-Day must be paid on or before the Sth af 
dpril. 


Lives, on Joint Lives, and 


effected at r 


By Order of the Board) 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary 


VICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, King William Street, City. Established 1838 
B. Hawes, Esq., Chairman T Nesbitt, Esq., Deputy-Chairman 

Charles Baldwin, Esq W. K. Jameson, Esq 

John Barnard, Esq John Knill, Esq 

George Denny, Esq John Noloth, Esq 

Bryan Donkin, Esq., F.R.S Charles Phillips, Esq 

Aaron Goldsmid, Esq Daniel Sutton, Esq 

Sidney Gurney, Esq O'B. Bellingham hose Esq 

Anthony Dunlop, Esq. William Hawes, Esq 
Autitere.— { E. Greenaway, Esq "James P. Jones, Esq 
Messrs. Barnard, Barnard,and Dimsdale. Commercial 
Banhevs.— Bank of London. London and County Banking Company 
Physicians. —Arch. Billing, M.D., F.RS. T. W. Jones, M.D 
Surgeons.—James Farish, Psq John Dalrymple, Fsq., PF. RS 
Standing Counsel. —Russell Gurney, Esq., QC 
Solicitor.—J. Curtis, Esq 

Assurers in this Company have the guarantce of an ample su 
scribed capital and careful and economical management The 
success of the Society is manifest, from the fact that since its es 
tablishment more than 2200 Policies have been issued, assuring 
over £1,300,000, while its assets stand at £125,000 and upwards, 
with an income of £30,000 a-year, steadily increasing 

The business of the Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance The Premiums are moderate, and 
may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or otherwise 

Credit allowed of one-third of the Premiums till death, or half the 
Premiums for five years, on Policies taken out for the whole of 

xe 
a Premiums for Foreign Riska —Persons assured with the 
Company may obtain permission to travel or reside in Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, New Zealand, Madeira, Malta, Cape 
Colony. and in other healthy foreign climates, without payment of 
extra premium; also, with some limit, in North America, (not 
south of the 35 deg. of North Latitude) and in Australia. 

Profits —Bonus. —Pour-fifths or 80 per cent. of the entire profits of 
the Company are appropriated to parties who have been assured 
on the profit scale for three clear years 

Loans —Advances are made upon the Security of Freehold and 
Leasehold Property of adequate value, of Life Interests, Rever 
sions, and other legally assignable property or income. Great 
facilities are also offered to Assurers my ery om — expense, 
and quickly, temporary advances, on Persona rity. 

’ si pOWILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 
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PROFESSIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. Crier Orrices,—76, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON 

Notice is hereby given that the Fourth Annual General Meeting 
of the Proprictors of this Corporation will be holden at the Offices 
of the Company, 76, Cheapside, on Wednesday, the 26th day of 
March instant, at 12 for 1 e'Clock precisely, for the reception of 
the Annual Report of the Directors of the said Company ; for the 
declaration of a dividend ; the election and re-election of Directors 
and Auditors of the said Company ; and for any other general 
business usually transacted at an Annual General Meeting of the 
said Company 

POWARD BAYLIS, Resident Manager and Actuary 
March loth, 1851 


PROFESSIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY.—ADMIPPTING ON EQUAL TERMS, PERSONS 

OF EVERY CLASS AND DEGREE TO ALL ITS BENEFITS 
AND ADVANTAGES.—CAPITAL, £250,000 
CuainMan—Major HENRY STONES 
Drriry-Cuvirwas—V4AMES ANDREW DURHAM, Esq 
WITH UPWARDS OF 1400 SHAREHOLDERS 
Phere are two important clauses in the deed of settlement, by 
which the directors have power to appropriate ONE-TENTH of 
the entire profits of the company -— 

Ist —For the rehef of aged and distressed parties assured for 
life, Who have paid tive vears’ premiums, their widows and 
ul hans 

2nd. —Por the reliefof aged and distressed original proprietors, 
assured or not, their widows and orphans, together with 
»per cent, per annum on the capital originally invested 
by them 

All policies indisputable and free of stamp duty 

Rates of premium extremely moderate 

No extra charge for going to or residing at (in time of peace 
Australasia—Bermuda— Madcira—Cape of Good Hope—and the 
British North American Colonies 

Medical men in all cases remunerated for their report 

ASSURANCES GRANTED AGAINST PARALYSIS, BLIND 
NESS, ACCIDENTS, INSANITY, AND EVERY OTHER 


APPLICTION, BODILY AND MUENTAL, AT MODERATE 
RATES 

A liberal commission allowed to agent 

Anrual premium for insuring £100, nanicly = 

Age—29 £41 10 9 Age—40 42 138 6 


. 36° @ | 0 318 #6 
Trospectuses, With tables and fullest information, may be had 
at the offices of the Company, or of any of their agents 
Applications for agencies requested 
EDWARD BAYLIS, Resident Manager and Actuary 
Offices, 76, Cheapside, London 
i: TNION ASSURANCE OFFICE, (Fine——LIFE 
ANNUTTIES,) CORNHILEL AND BAKER STREET, 
LONDON; COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN; ano GRONENGER 
PRET, HAMBURGH Ixnstirerep, a.p. 1714 
Liv Reduced Rates for Young and Middle Ages, with the 
Guarantee of a9 Company in existence for nearly 140 Years 
The last BONUS (1848) gave ADDITIONS to Policies varying 
from 25 to 70 per Cent, on the previous Seven Years’ Premiums 
Lower Rates without Profit 
Two-thirds only of the Prominm may be paid until death 
Decreasing and Increasing Rates of Premium, and half yearly 
or quarterly 
Loans Granted, Medical Pees allowed 
FIRE INSURANCES at the usual Rates, and PROFITS re 
turned on Policies taken out for Seven Yoars by prompt payment 
March 7th, 1851 TILOMAS LEWIS, Secawrany 


f WTY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL BXNOHANGE BUILDINGS 
Actuary~—G. J. Pannawen, Baq., PLLA 

Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLICTES, 
&c. may be obtained from bh. FP. LERKS, Srenerany. 


\ "HERE TO BUY A’ DRESSING-CASE, 

In no ariicle perhaps is caution more necessary than in 
the purchase of a Dressing Case, for in none are the meretricious 
irts of the unprincipled manufacturer more frequently displayed 
MECHI, 4, LEADENHALL STREET, near Gracechurch Street, 
has long enjoyed the reputation of producing a Dressing Case in 
the most finished and faultioss manner, Those who purchase one 
of him will be sure of having thoroughly-seasoned and well- pre 
pared wood or leather, with the fittings of first-rate quality The 
prices range from £1 to £100. Thus the man of fortune and he of 
moderate means may alike be suited, while the triveller will find 
the Mechian Dressing Case especially adapted to his necessities.- 
i, LEADENHALL STRER' 

OSS OF TEETH.— A NEW and very curious 

4 invention connected with Dental Surgery has been intro 
duced by Mr. HOWARD, of 17, George Street, Hanover Squere , 
it is the production of an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTI 
VICIAL TEETH, fixed without «springs, wires, or ligatures’ They 
so perfectly resemble natural teeth, as not to be distinguished 
from the originals by the closest observer. They willnever change 
colour or decay, and will be found very superior to any teeth ever 
before used. This method does not require the extraction of any 
feeth or Roots, or any painful operation, and will support and 
preserve the teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore 
i tieulation and mastication. The invention ie of importance to 
many persons, and those who are interested in it, should avail 
thomeaclves of Mr. Howard's NEW DISCOVERY. 


I LO O R C LO T H S. 
Best quality, warranted 2s. 6d. per eq. yd 
Persian and Turkey pattern . 2s. Od ” 
Common Floor Cloth — ae = 
INDIA MATTING ; COCOA-FIBRE MATTS AND MATTING. 
JAPANNED FOLDING SCREENS FROM 326 
JOWRFTT, Manufacturer, 532, NEW OXFORD STREPT 


] pEcor ATIVE PAINTING.—Mr. Freperick 

SANG, from the ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUNICH, Deco 
rative Artist in Fresco, and all other manners of Painting, whose 
works may be seen in the principal Public Buildings of the Metro- 
polis, begs to inform his Patrons, and Architectsin particular, that 
he has considerably increased his Establishment,and is now enabled 
to undertake, on the shortest notice, the Embellishment of Private 
and Public Buildings, in any part of the United Kingdom, on the 
most reasonable Terms, and in any of the CLASSICAL, MEDI- 
EVAL, or MODERN STYLES 

Apply to F. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, London. 








\ ARIA MANNING, GEORGE MANNING, 
4 and BLOMFIELD RUSH, taken from life during their 
trials, a cast in plaster of Mr. O’Connor, and a plan of the Kitchen 
where he was murdered, models of Stanfield Hall and Potash Farm, 
are now added to the Chamber of ——S ay kh — hy 
and SONS’ EXHIBITION, Bazaar, er Street, Po } ‘ 
Open from 11 till dusk, and from 7 till lnechémioton, Latge 
Room, ls,; Small Rooms, 6d. extra. 
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NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


BY SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. 


I. 
‘ ' rrar , 
THE STONES OF VENICE. 
VOLUME THE FIRST— THE FOUNDATIONS. 
By JOHN RUSKIN. 
Author of “The Seven Lamps of Architceturc, 
Painters,” & 
Imperial §vo, with Twenty-one Plates, and numerous 
Woodcuts from Drawings by the Author. 


* Modern 


ROSE DOUGLAS, 
Or, Sketches of a Country Parish: 


BEING THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SCOTCH MINISTER'S 
DAUGHTER. 


By 8. R. W. 
Two Volumes, post §vo, price 21s. cloth. 


“Among domestic tales, ‘Rose Douglas’ may take the place 
which Wordsworth’s ‘Lucy’ occupics among domestic poems. 
A more attractive book of its placid order we do not often meet ; 
wo commend this narrative as one sure to iaterest, to retain, and 
to sathefy the heart."—Arurs tem 

“* Rose Dougias’ is what it professes to be. In the minute, 
homely, but delicate painting of the characters of the parish, we 
are instinetively reminded of the quiet genuin® humour of Galt 
—~Harran ta. 

“The work is a faithful daguerreotype of the eventful, but not 
exciting existence of the inhabitants of most of the rural districts 
of Scotiand ; it is pervaded with a tone of quaint and unobtrusive 
piety, and its moral throughout is execllent.” —- Foinst ac 
Soorew ay, 


it. 
MILITARY MEMOIRS OF 


LIEUT.-COL. JAMES SKINNER, C.B. 
COMMANDING A CORPS OF IRREGULAR CAVALRY IN THE 
HON. EAST INDIA COMPANY'S SERVICE. 


By J. BAILLIE FRASER, Es}. 
Two Volumes, post 8vo, with Portraits, price 21s. cloth. 


“ An interesting and important contribution to the history of 
our conquests in India. This book will satisfy the curiosity which 
many persons must have felt to know more of so remarkable a 
person as Skinner. His own account of his early life is a piece of 
plain, homely, Defoe like writing "—Exawiner, 

“This memoir will be acceptable, not only in military circles, 
but wherever courage, gallantry, aud address are held in admira 
tion. —Crrrt 


THE BRITISH OFFICER: 
HIS POSITION, DUTIES, EMOLUMENTS, AND PRIVILEGES 


Reing a Digest and Compilation of the Rules, Regulations, 
Warrants, and Momoransda rela ing to the Dutics, Promo ion, Pay, 
anal Allowances of the ONicors in Her Majesty's Service; and in 
that of the Honourable East India Company 


Ry J. H. STOCQUELER. 
One Volume, 8vo, price 15s. cloth extra, 


“ An ladispensable hand. book for the military officer. Me can 
searecly become accomplished in his profession without close study 
of it, and it will be in constant requisition for reference.’"—Carri 

“ A very useful compilation; we can commend its general accu- 
racy. It has largely supplied a deficiency much felt, and its exe- 
eution reflects credit on the compiler."—Niavai axp Micirary 
Garerte. 


A TRIP TO MEXICO: 


Or, Recollections of a Ten Months’ 
Ramble in 1849-50. 


BY A BARRISTER. 
Post Svo, price 9s. cloth, 


“ A very pleasant volume, which conveys a vivid lapre 
Mexican life and manners"—Cairic. gga 
We arc pleased with the writer's vivacity and candour, and 
can tecommend the work a8 ceriain to afford instruction and 
eutertainment.~—Gtoer 


“ The characteristics of this volume are good sense and informa. | 


tiem. The author writes like a man of sclonce and business. as w nl 
asof pleasure. He does not linger oa the beaten paths. but pre- 
eoeds to explore and describe less Known regions. —Diity News. 


NOTES ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
SHEEPFOLDS. 


BY JOHN RUSKIN, M.A. 
Sro, price Is. 





London: Swirn, Ecper, and Co., 63, Cornhill. 





| LOCAL 


Price Two Guineas, in embossed cloth, with top edge gilt. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. [March 9 


This day is Publishea, a 


I, 
THE CREED OF CHRISTENDoy. 
ITS FOUNDATIONS AND SUPERSTRUCTURE. 
BY WILLIAM RATHBONE GREG. 


Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


II 


SELF-GOVERNMENT AND CENTRALIZAD\0y. 


TILE CHARACTERISTICS OF EACH, AND ITS PRACTICAL TENDENCIES AS APPECTING 
SOCIAL, MORAL, AND POLITICAL WELFARE AND PROGRESS 


INCLUDING COMPREHENSIVE OUTLINES OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 
WITH COPIOUS INDEX. 


TOULMIN SMITH. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 8s. Gd. 


BY J. 


LONDON: 


NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY REEVE AND BENHAM, 
5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, STRAND. 





THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir Witt J. Hooxer, F.RS. 
3is. 6d. MDlustrated with four beautifully coloured plates by Fitch, showing 
1. The entire plant, flower, fruit, and leaves, on the surface of the water. 
2. A flower of the natural size in progress of expanding, together with as much of the enormous follage as the broad 
dimensions of the paper will admit. 
3. A fully expanded flower of the natural size, with foliage, &e. 
4. A vertical section of the fully developed flower, with various dissections and analyses. 


PART IT. OF THE RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM-HIMALAYA. By Dr. Jostrs 
DD. Hooker, F.R.S. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooxer, F.R.S. Illustrated by Fitch. In large imperial folio, with ta 
beautifully coloured plates. 25s. [Now ready 


Elephant folis, 


[Noto ready 


DROPS OF WATER;; their marvellous and beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Miew- 


scope. By Acnes CaTLow. Square |12mo, with coloured ptates. (On the ith Apri 


By Wits 


THE BIRDS OF TRELAND. S8yo. The third and concluding volume. BP! 
nthe 10tR apr 


Tompson, Esq. 


THE BRITISH PAT-EOZOIC FOSSILS, added by Professor Sedgwick to the Wool. 


wardian Museum. By Professor M‘Coy. In royal 4to, with numerous plates. [ Part I, just reaty 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS, with numerous Woodeuts. By Rosrrr Hes. 


Fep. 8vo. 
[ Nearly reats 


INSTINCT AND REASON, 
and Woodcuts. 1s. 


THE TOURIST’S FLORA. By Joserpn Woops, F.L.S. In one thick 


With coloured Plates 


By Atrrep Suze, F.R.S. 8vo. 


volume, Svo. 1% 


VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS. 


twenty coloured Plates. 10s, 6d. 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 


a copious Index. Beautifully illustrated. 


PANTHEA, THE SPIRIT OF 


10s. 6d. 


THE POETRY OF SCIENCE; or, Studies of the Physical Phenomena of Nature. By 


Rosert Hunt. Second Edition. 8yvo. 12s, 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA; 


Mary Roserts. With numerous coloured Plates. 


POPULAR MINERALOGY. 
Royal l6mo. 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. 
coloured Plates. Royal lGmo. 10s. 6d. 


By Mary Roserts. Royal 16mo. With 


hd . Spr h 
Crown 8vo. The third and concluding Series. Wit 


21s. coloured; 16s. plain. 


NATURE. By Roserr Hest. Bro, 


In one volume, 


or, Shells and their Animal Tnhabitee 2 
By Henry Sowersy. With twenty coloured Piste 


By Apam Warr, F.L.S. With siste# 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. By the Rev. D. Laxpssosor 


| 


Royal 16mo. With twenty coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


3 : er 
Kauten. Pvtntes br LOV ELL REEV E, of No. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the county of Middlesex at the Mesers REE 
= And EDWARDS, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, aforesaid): and published by him at the office of 
and RENHAM, No. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. —Saturday, March 22. 1851 
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